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DIVERSITY IN UNITY: 


Report on New Dell 


L. New Delhi the November narcotic of bougainvil- 
laea and of fragrant roses swiftly gave way to the hustle 
and stir of an invading ecumenical Assembly. Among 
the Christian participants of all races from many lands 
there was little of the relaxed atmosphere of India, 
little time for its peaceful trees and its floating white 
clouds. The World Council of Churches’ Third As- 
sembly was a wheels-within-wheels affair, demanding 
all the energies of its participants, and replete with 
bright and dull seasons of its very own. 

In the Vigyan Bhavan Hall one spectacle or another 
deeply moved most of the delegates. In view of Chris- 
tianity’s fragmented witness in the world, the uniting 
of churches whose fellowship long had been broken 
warmed many hearts. Since this global ecumenical 
gathering was the first of its kind in Asia it helped 
dispel the prejudice that Christianity is simply a West- 
ern religion. Participants lauded Bishop Newbigin’s 
manifesto, moreover, that only the spirit of missions 
informing and infusing the ecumenical movement can 
assure its meaningfulness and permanence. Delegates 
also realized that a dedicated group of evangelicals, 
however much a minority, were not running away from 
their privileges, but in dialogue and discussion took 
repeated opportunity to press their positions across 
lines. Nor could anyone escape the positive and evan- 
gelistic thrust of certain missionary churches, among 
them young churches like Indonesia no less than older 
churches like Brazil. Representatives of the evangelical 
press who covered the event not only traded impressions 
but implored God on their knees for some great and 
glorious turn in assembly affairs. 


APPROVAL AND ANXIETY 


Anxiety ran as deep as approval. A fluid, ambiguous 
concept of authority (despite the WCC Basis) over- 
arched the proceedings. The gap between Christianity 
and non-Christian religions was frequently underesti- 
mated, despite affirmation of the Gospel’s uniqueness; 
spokesmen like Dr. Joseph Sittler refused to declare 
unambiguously that salvation is impossible outside 
Jesus Christ. The dynamic enthusiasm of Evanston and 


THE EDITOR 


Amsterdam (where Karl Barth called for renewal of 
the Church) was largely gone, and even some Council 
leaders carried a heavy heart. Neo-liberalistn and neo- 
orthodoxy seemed more and more entrenched as a 
quasi-ofhcial theology; the gulf between the American 
and the more conservative European theologians te- 
mained. Nor was depth of concern matched by precise 
comprehension and formulation of the Gospel; often 
the Christian message seemed blurred and its dynamic 
uncertain. Alongside ecumenical inclusivism an incip- 
ient universalism rather commonly embraced all man- 
kind in final redemption. Younger churches, surprised 
and even shocked at times by the drowning of the 
simple Gospel of saving grace in a welter of complex 
terminology, experienced their first doubts about ecu- 
menical aspirations. Sometimes the broad concept of 
unity gave the Assembly the character of an ecclesiasti- 
cal United Nations, or at least of an ecumenical-Bund. 
Smug power structures so fatal to spiritual unity also 
provoked some delegates to complain that “machine 
politics at this high level” at times gave them a feeling 
of being associated with a form of ecumenical Tam- 
many Hall. The so-called “super-church” party wanted 
more churchly functions assigned to the councils. Ecu- 
menism now offered new prestige and status to staff 
workers, and attracted personnel on this basis more 
easily than before. At the same time ecumenical leaders 
seemed more touchy than ever over internal criticisms. 


EVANGELICAL DILEMMA 


Yet some of these same problems plague evangelicals, 
too, even in interdenominational associations of their 
own: power blocs, personal aspiration, and, if not the 
reduction of classic Christianity, at least the shameful 
neglect of theology and of an adequate exposition of 
social ethics within the dimensions of the Gospel. 
Growing identification of the World Council with the 
quest for unity, moreover, added to the embarrassment 
of unaffiliated evangelicals; despite their insistence that 
the doctrinal consensus they possess is essential to spiri- 
tual unity, they remain excessively divided among 
themselves. Delhi stirred an uneasy conscience over 
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evangelical ecumenism and demanded a new posture. 
Delegates from lands without an effective alternative 
insisted: “We evangelicals should enter into every 
discussion without losing freedom of thought and ac- 
tion.’ "They pointed to scores of men inside WCC w ho 
have “no qualms about historic Christianity” and 
pleaded for a charitable verdict which assumes their 
Get in only if 


motives are good. Others cautioned: 


you have something to say and have the men w ith theo- 
’ Their 
plea was for more evangelicals to press home the biting 
relevance of the Bible even if infiltration is the only 


logical precision and evangelistic drive to say it.’ 


way to do it. Beyond this expression, however, was a 
desire by some evangelicals to be identified with “the 
whole body of Christ”; for them evangelical fragmenta- 
tion offers less than ecumenical inclusivism. The World 
Council's appeal had been widened, some thought, by 
generalizations in certain fundamentalist literature that 
condemn ecumenism on bias rather than on critical 
assessment of principle; by the temptation of some con- 
servative groups to rest their appeal more on what they 
oppose than on what they champion; by the ready tag- 
ging as nonevangelical all who are unaffiliated with 
some specific organization; and above all, by evangeli- 
cals’ failure to lead their own constituencies into deep 
theological renewal, into serious study of the doctrine 
of the Church, 
evangelical disunity. 


or into soul-searching concern over 


TURNING POINT IN ECUMENISM 


At the same time Delhi proceedings marked a turn in 
ecumenical destinies that more than ever may discour- 
age evangelical identification with WCC. Admission 
of four additional Orthodox churches (Russian, 50 mil- 
lion members; Rumanian, 13 million; Bulgarian, 6 mil- 
lion; Polish, 400,000) presaged an end to the predom- 
inantly Protestant character of the World Council. 
Prev iously the WCC’s largest membership was claimed 
by The Methodist Church (U.S.A., 10 million). The 
membership of the Orthodox communions now ad- 
mitted to the World Council in Delhi (exclusive of 
previously-associated Orthodox churches ) is about twice 
that of the Protestant member bodies of the National 
Council of Churches, U.S.A. The strength of the 
sacramental-ritualistic tendency now prominent in the 
World Council includes also many Anglo-Catholics, 
and removes most obstacles to approaching the Roman 
Catholics. President H. “Pitt” Van Dusen of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, said at Delhi that 
there can be no effective world ecumenicity until the 
Roman Catholics are brought in. In principle, the 
WCC's present outreach already sweeps far behind 
the Reformation and, in fact, points behind the cleft 
between Eastern and Western Christianity to an eccle- 
siastical complex evident over 1500 years ago. The 
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Orthodox churches consider themselves the ancient 
font of ecclesiastical unity and, on the basis of a patriar- 
chal encyclical issued in 1920 “on which the Ecu- 
menical movement of the WCC is based,” credit them. 
selves with giving impetus to modern ecumenism. The 
Ethiopian Orthodox Church greeted Delhi delegates 
with this reminder: “Ever since the disagreements with 
the churches of the Roman Empire at Chalcedon in 
A.D. 451, the Oriental Orthodox churches—the Armen- 
ian, the Coptic, the Ethiopian, the Indian, and the 
Syrian—have been obliged to tread their own ways to 
maintain and foster the Orthodox faith in its purity as 
handed down by the great Fathers. . . . The question of 
unity should continue to be studied at the level of the 
confessional and traditional units. . . .” After admission 
to WCC, Patriarch Alexis of Moscow and all Russia 
said that “the Russian Orthodox Church is prepared 
to strengthen the Orthodox witness of her Sister- 
Churches.” The Russian Orthodox are believed to be 
thinking in terms of influencing and mobilizing the 


Greek Orthodox. 








EASTERN ORTHODOX CHURCHES 


Patriarchate of Alexandria 


140,000 
Patriarchate of Antioch 
Syria 250,000 
Lebanon 160,000 410,000 
Patriarchate of Jerusalem 
Jordan 10,000 
Israel 40,000 50,000 
Persia and Iraq 3,000 
Church of Cyprus 40,000 
Church of Greece 7,500,000 
Church of Serbia* 8,000,000 
Church of Rumania 14,000,000 
Church of Bulgaria 6,000,000 
Church of Georgia* 2,000,000 
Church of Hungary 35,000 to 50,000 
Church of Czechoslovakia 300,000 
Church of Poland 450,000 
Church of Albania 210,000 
Church of Russia 50,000,000 
Diaspora 
South America 500,000 
Australia 50,000 
United States 
Russian Orthodox 1,500,000 
Greek Orthodox 1,200,000 
Others 1,800,000 4,500,000 
**94 203,000 


* Unaffiliated with World Council of Churches. 

** The divergence between this figure and that given by the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica may be explained in terms of 
fluid figures for the Russian Orthodox Church (from 25 to 
60 million); some old figures still identify the church con- 
stituency with the entire population and some Orthodox 
churches in other lands are absent from the above list. 
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THREE ACUTE PROBLEMS 


Admission of the Russian Orthodox Church with its 50 
million members confronts the WCC with three spe- 
cific problems: ecclesiastical, political, and evangelistic. 

1. Ecclesiastical. The Protestant character of the 
Anglo-Saxon ecumenical thrust is now influenced or 
qualified in a major way by the Orthodox sacramen- 


CHRISTIAN POPULATION OF THE WORLD 
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that Protestant Christianity, with its current lack of a 
common theology and ecclesiology, will henceforth be 
increasingly on the defensive within the ecumenical 
encounter. 

2. Political. Admission of the Orthodox churches 
creates within the WCC an East Zone potential of 
almost 40 delegates who are directly exposed to Kremlin 
political pressures. Although Lutheran and Reformed 






Main Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica 1960 Book of the Year 


North South 
America America Europe Asia Africa Australia TOTAI 
EASTERN OrTHODOX 2,980,420 500,000 112,447,669 8,106,071 5,868,089 50,000 129,952,249 
PROTESTANT 72,219,961 2,576,223 113,572,145 9,195,623 6,795,262 8,598,357 212,957,571 
Roman CaTHOLic 103,940,000 125,559,000 238,952,000 34,949,000 21,461,000 2,782,000 527,643,000 
Tora. 179,140,381 128,635,223 464,971,814 52,250,694 34,124,351 11,430,357 870,552,820 


tarian-ritualistic emphasis. This trend has been encour: 
aged by Protestant liberalism, whose disinterest in re- 
vealed theology has been accompanied by a yearning 
for ritual. The great bulk of the Eastern Orthodox 
churches are now WCC-affiliated, exceptions being the 
patriarchate of Yugoslavia (Serbia), the Georgian patri 
archate in South Russia, and some small churches in 
scattered lands. The Orthodox churches consider the 
Third Assembly as their entry into a new period of 
ecumenical relations, especially in matters of faith 
and order. Dr. Nikos Nissiotis, assistant director of the 
Ecumenical Institute at Bossey, thinks the era of “ecu- 
menical politeness,” when the Orthodox churches con- 
tessed their position only in an apologetic way, is over. 
He foresees, instead, their aggressive leadership in the 
exposition of an ideal pattern of ecclesiastical unity. 
The 17 members of Eastern Orthodox churches (five 
from the newly admitted Russian Orthodox Church ) 
now comprise the largest single bloc in WCC's 100- 
member central committee. 

Accurate statistics on the present WCC constituency 
are exasperatingly difficult to get. At the Evanston 
Assembly that constituency was placed at 170 million. 
On the eve of the Delhi Assembly the World Council 
claimed that its “member churches represent approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the estimated 315 million Protes- 
tant, Orthodox and Anglican Christians in the world,” 
hence a constituency of 220,500,000. The post-Delhi 
constituency is sometimes pegged at 300 million, but 
ecumenical press aides privately concede that a case 
can be made (on the basis of one authority or another) 
for a figure ranging between 200 and 315 million. 
Constituency of the World Evangelical Fellowship is 
estimated at 25 million. Certainly any charting of 
the Christian population of the world leaves little doubt 





churches in Hungary, Poland, and Rumania have been 
WCC identified, they have heretofore not been per 
mitted full delegation representation. But at Delhi, 
where action was taken on the Russian Orthodox 
Church, all the churches were now permitted to send 
full delegations. The Orthodox applications by Poland, 
Rumania, and Hungary came to the World Council 
after that of Russia. Some leaders in churches that 
withheld support for admission of the Russian churches 
insist that more than half of the delegates from East 
Zone churches are Communist informants. When they 
left Geneva after their exploratory visit, the Russian 
delegates took back 1% tons of WCC literature to dup- 
licate, explaining that they would have to yield one set 
of materials at the border. In any event, the WCC now 
includes 16 delegates from Russia, six from Hungary, 
six from Czechoslovakia, five from Poland, four from 
Rumania, and one from Bulgaria. Could this develop: 
ment portend a Trojan horse of disaster for WCC? 
Should the Kremlin seek to embarrass ecumenical 
Christianity, it could at any time pressure Soviet-zone 
delegates to withdraw on the edge of a political issue, 
and thereby presumably split WCC leadership. 
The Russian Orthodox delegation had declared in 
advance that its interest would center primarily in 
faith and order concerns. Its 32-year-old leader Arch- 
bishop Nikodim Rostov heads the office of Foreign 
Church Relations of the Moscow Patriarchate: promi- 
nence within his church has come so swiftly that many 
outsiders have questioned Nikodim’s freedom from 
state influence. The day after the Russian church’s 
admission, as the Assembly moved to section meetings 
on unity, service, and witness, Nikodim read a message 
from Patriarch Alexis of Moscow and All Russia de- 
claring that the preservation and consolidation of 
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world peace “is the basic problem of the times,” that 
“all Christians must resolutely call upon and induce 
all leaders of States to agree on universal and com- 
plete disarmament, with effective international con- 
trol.” It was difficult indeed to catalogue this thesis 
under faith and order. Nor had the Russians given 
any advance indication that their participation would 
be wholly limited to doctrinal matters, although his- 
torically their church has had little interest in social 
action. Nikodim took every opportunity to stress pub- 
licly the Russian church’s freedom of interference from 
the state, although he tended to equate religious liberty 
with confessional freedom. 

Of WCC's 149 churches sending delegates to Delhi, 
only three voted against admission of the Russian 
Orthodox; four abstained. Opposition to admitting two 
Chilean Pentecostal groups was actually stronger than 
to admitting the Russian Orthodox. The Russian Or- 
thodox Greek Catholic Church of America and the 
Hungarian Reformed Churches in America abstained 
from supporting the Russian Orthodox application. 
Although the delegates representing the Hungarian 
refugees in America first wanted to cast a negative 
vote, they followed the lead of the Russian exiles, who 
argued that if among the 16 Russian delegates there 
was only one real believer it would be nobler to abstain 
than to oppose because of the sufferings of Christians in 
the Soviet. No debate of the question was permitted. 
WCC leaders refused to identify the other dissenters. 
According to Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, the ballots 
were impounded as soon as the tellers made their re- 
ports and nobody, he told the press, knew who voted 
against the Russian Orthodox. Speculation was that 
delegates from Korea, Formosa, and possibly the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. S. had either opposed or 
While the Russian Orthodox probably 
would not immediately be directly represented on the 
Central Committee, occasional WCC meetings were 
now virtually sure to be held in Russia. (See editorial, 
“Was World Council Blackmailed to Admit Russian 
Churchmen?” p. 21). 

Now that the Russian Orthodox were afhiliated, the 
question promptly arose whether WCC any longer 
possesses the capacity to condemn the evil of commu- 
nism in depth. Said Evangelist Billy Graham, a Delhi 
observer, who had to leave the assembly at its mid- 
point, “Thus far the Assembly has been almost silent 
on the problem that militant atheistic communism poses 
for the Church.” Among the dynamisms threatening 
to engulf the world, neither the non-Christian religions 
nor secularism nor scientism holds the terror that com- 
munism does as an antichrist philosophy. WCC state- 
ments concerning communism will be scanned more 
critically now than ever. 


abstained. 
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In closed-door sessions of WCC’s International Af- 
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fairs Committee, the controversial Czech theologian 
Josef L. Hromddka successfully plugged for a non- 
governmental East-West conference to break the nu- 
clear test ban deadlock in the interest of international 
disarmament. Hromédka last June chaired the Prague 
All-Christian Peace Conference exploited by Soviet 
peace propagandists who are strangely silent about 
Communist class warfare. In its Delhi turnover of six 
presidents, staunch anti-communist Bishop Otto Di- 
belius gave way to pacifist-minded Dr. Martin Nie- 
miller, president of the Evangelical Church of Hesse— 
Nassau in Germany, on the WCC Presidium. 

3. Evangelistic. The third problem now acutely 
faced by WCC concerns evangelism and proselytism. 
Throughout the Christian centuries, movements that 
reject the legitimacy of sacramental regeneration and 
that insist on the need for personal faith in Christ— 
both the despised “cults” outside medieval Romanism 
and post-Reformation churches—have viewed 
mentarian churches 


sacra- 
as an evangelistic and missionary 
objective. Orthodox and Roman Catholic churches, on 
the other hand, have harassed and repressed evangelical 
effort. Soon after his church’s admission to WCC, Pa- 
triarch Alexis said, in fact, “The Russian Orthodox 
Church has always seen her sacred duty . . 
[this heritage] w idely known. . . . However, the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church has never ‘identified this witness 
with proselytizing or other such non-Christian acts.’ 

While the Roman church has scorned Protestant 
proselytizing, it has maintained its own right to prose- 
lytize Protestants on the basis that there is no salvation 
outside the (Roman) church. Protestants, on the other 
hand, have never maintained that Roman Catholics 
cannot be true believers. Deference to Romanist views 
was evident here and there at Delhi. One delegate, for 
example, argued that Billy Graham’s upcoming evan- 
gelistic campaign in Latin America cannot be consid- 
ered ecumenically successful unless Roman Catholics 
participate in it. 

It is certainly obvious that churches underwriting 
Christian unity of the ecumenical movement cannot 
view other member churches as missionary objectives. 
Within the ecumenical dialogue, participating churches 
can still witness to each other (at this stage) in an 
educational program where evangelism is reduced to 
enlightenment, but to deny the validity of the Chris- 
tian experience of affiliated constituencies is quite 
another matter. This ecumenical tolerance, in fact, is 
what sharpens resentment toward aggressive funda- 
mentalist and evangelical groups. One bishop pri- 
vately denounced fundamentalist workers in his part 
of Asia as divisive. “They say that Mohammedans and 
Buddhists are not Christians. They say I’m uncon- 
verted and a false prophet. They insist on a statement 


of faith.” 


. in making 
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Against this background one can understand the dra- 
ma that surrounded the Delhi entrance into the World 
Council of the first Pentecostal agencies, namely, the 
Iglesia Pentecostal de Chile and Mission Iglesia Pente- 
costal (Chile). On the one hand, WCC leaders re- 
joiced over “a Pentecostal breakthrough” Conly 20,000 
members were involved), especially since in the United 
States this prong of the so-called “third force” is in- 
timately linked to the National Association of Evangeli- 
cals. The Chilean Pentecostals had become interested 
in WCC through the abundance of Church World 
Service relief supplies during an earthquake disaster. 
On the other hand, WCC member churches greeted 
the Pentecostal applications with as many abstentions 
and with almost three times as many outright rejec- 
tions (eight) as the Russian Orthodox application 
(three). The opposition was said to come from the 
Orthodox type of church that resents aggressive 
Pentecostal evangelistic methods. (It was interesting 
that reporters were given this information about oppo- 
sition to the Pentecostal churches, but were told that 
no one knows who opposed the Russian Orthodox 
entry.) Pentecostalists had now to decide whether in 
good conscience they could or could not continue to 
evangelize members of the ecumenical body. 


AN EVANGELICAL CROSSROAD 


Admission of additional sacramental communions 
which blurred the earlier Protestant character of WCC 
could hardly brighten the prospect of enlisting many 
more of the unaffiliated evangelical bodies. The WCC’s 
failure to enlist such groups remains particularly con- 
spicuous on the American scene, where 24 million Prot- 
estants remain outside the National Council of 
Churches, including large denominations like the 
Southern Baptists, as well as constituencies of the 
National Association of Evangelicals and American 
Council of Churches. Although in 1961 the term 
“ecumenical” seemed less esoteric than at Evanston 
and Amsterdam, it still fell far short of being synony- 
mous with the Church universal. Not only had regular 
contact been lost with the churches in Red China, but 
new applications for membership scarcely concealed 
the fact that the thin Latin American participation in 
Norld Council affairs also perpetuates a geographical 
weakness in the movement's world-wide representa- 
tions. Through face-to-face conferences and consulta- 
tions, ecumenical leaders continue to probe the possi- 
bility of larger evangelical identification. The joint 
committee of WCC-IMC had also explored means of 
gaining closer touch with bodies espousing evangelical 
views. Special consultations on evangelism are aimed 
at “providing a place in the Ecumenical Movement 
where representatives of ‘evangelical’ church groups 
can make their contribution.” But the fact is that a 
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considerable segment of world Christianity still does not 
look to the World Council as a desirable instrument. 

At Delhi evangelical participants were being driven 
to ask more deeply than ever before whether the re 
newal of the Church is being achieved through the 
present ecumenical process of ecclesiastical elephanti 
asis. They were left with the vexing question whether 
the widening Orthodox ecclesiastical trend already so 
neutralizes the Protestant orientation that they, no less 
than unafhiliated evangelicals, may soon find the climate 
of WCC less compatible than will the Roman Catho 
lics. Not a few were disturbed that ecumenical assimi 
lation in many ~e now looks more like a pious 
version of the U. N. than like a rec -apturing of the 
essence of New ee community. The Statesman 
in Delhi observed that distinguished speakers were 
“confounding confusion” in their divergent approaches 
and proposed solutions to “the schismatic disunity of 
the One United Church.” As some leaders rebuked 
those who prize their separate traditions, others asked 
with fresh awareness whether the glory of particular de- 
nominational expressions does not lie in their recovery 
and preservation of Christian truths and practices ne 
glected by the large groups. Yet the vital churches 
engaged in the Delhi encounter still seemed confident 
they would not lose their distinctiveness in the expand- 
ing sacramental-ritual atmosphere. They still encour- 
aged unafhiliated Protestants to identify themselves in 
order to augment evangelical influences within; no- 
where was discontent so deep as to breed the desire 
for detachment. Apprehension was evident, however, 
over Roman Catholicism’s becoming the next ecumeni- 
cal target. On the one hand, evangelicals have more in 
common theologically with Rome than with ecumenical 
inclusivism; but they would have less in common with 
ecumenical ecclesiology were Rome to join the stream. 

No longer was the question that of a new Protestant 
Reformation. Actually Protestantism in the Reforma- 
tion sense is a crippled ecumenical force, since WCC 
presupposes that all adherents legitimately belong to 
the Church of Christ. Many Protestants supporting 
the ecumenical effort had in fact done so as a reflex 
of their revolt against the Reformation heritage. The 
real question to be faced was whether in the 1960s the 
Spirit of God might shape another evangelical revival 
that finds fresh churchly character, not through the 
monolithic merger of ailing communions, but in the 
New Testament revelation. In such a fellowship those 
who insist that Christ is the Living Head of a body of 
regenerate believers will find their place, no matter 
what their present connections may be, with one or 
another twentieth-century organization. If Delhi pre- 
sented an enlarging sacramentarian-ritualistic picture, 
did it also pose the possibility of an evangelical realign- 
ment? END 
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During the current year Cnris- 


TIANITY Topay has from month to 
series of ser- 


mons by representatives of various 


month published 
denominations and ‘‘newer 
eleven sermons 
were chosen independently by pro- 


churches.” These 
fessors of preaching from different 


evangelical seminaries. Partly for 





this reason the successive messages 


do not conform to 


any one pattern. As a whole they set 


forth clearly and strongly what the evangelical movement 





his discussion will mean more to any reader who 
works through the 1961 files of CrrrsTianrry 
l'opay and once more reads the monthly sermons with 
the comments. At the end of such a second perusal 
every reader should give thanks to God for the strength 
of evangelical preaching today. The ministerial reader 
should dedicate himself anew to these same ideals, and 
the layman should resolve to pray for the man of God 
in the home pulpit. What then will the reader find 
in the second perusal of the 12 sermons? 

First of all, note the evangelical stress on the Bible 
as “the only inspired and infallible tule of faith and 
practice. ’ While no one sermon deals with the author- 
itv of the Bible today, all of the preachers evidently 
base everything on the Book. For example, 
\lfred M. Enele ( “The Glory 
of God” (Ps. 19) as He reveals himself today in the 
heavens above, in the pages of the Bible, and in the 
So it 
seems that not all orthodox folk tend to ignore the 
First Person of the Trinity, as Paul Tillich declares that 
manv of us do. 


Pastor 
3aptist) preaches about 


believing heart through his redeeming grace. 


The one doctrinal truth that stands out most often 
in the sermons is the person and work of Christ. About 
his person, General Superintendent Gideon B. Wil- 
liamson (Church of the Nazarene) preaches winsomely 
‘Author of Eternal Salvation” (Heb. 5: 


. The main headings have to do with him as 


on the subject, ‘ 

; 13:8) 
asian W. Blackwood, Professor amie Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, was professor of homiletics from 1930 to 
1935, and head of the practical department 1936-1950. He is 
author of 22 volumes, 10 of which were book club selections. 


\mong those for ministers 17 are still on the active list. 
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in America stands for today. The stress falls mainly on 
use of the Bible in preaching doctrine to meet the spiritual 
needs of men today. 

Each message carries a terse and able comment by the 
professor who sponsors the sermon. These comments stress 
mainly what we used to call homiletics. In view of what 
these professors commend, we as evangelicals ought to ex- 
pect among their students the right sort of training about 
what to preach, as well as why, and how. In addition to 
biblical content and Christian spirit, the professors call 
special attention to sturdy structure of sermons, and to 


clarity of style—ANDREW W. Bracxwoop. 





Sinless—Changeless—and Timeless. And yet the mes- 
sage all seems timely! So does the one by a professor 
of theology, Wayne H. Ward (Southern Baptist Sem- 
inary): “The Gospel of Jesus Christ” (Mark 1:1-3, 
14-15). Here the stress falls, successively, 
carnation, his atonement, and his resurrection. Let us 
thank God for the theologian and the church leader 
who preach about the person of Christ, doctrinally, 
clearly, and effectively! 

Under a unique heading, former President Charles 
W. Koller (Northern Baptist Seminary) preaches about 
“The Living Plus Sign” (II Cor. 5:14-20). What a 
royal text! As for the topic, the import appears in the 
opening sentence: “We have not really seen the Cross 
of Christ until we have seen it as a great plus sign 


on his in- 


by which God and man are drawn together in holy 
reconciliation.” Would that almost every sermon began 
directly with its topic. The body of the sermon deals 
with God's Plus Sign for the unreconciled, and for the 
reconciled. As with the others so far, this professor 
shows how to be simple without seeming shallow. 
Vice President Frank B. Stanger (Asbury Seminary, 
Methodist) deals with “The Way into the Kingdom” 
(John 3:3). He would agree with Dwight L. Moody 
that the only way to get into the kingdom of God is 
to be born into it. In the words of a Presbyterian col- 


league and the sponsor, James D. Robertson, “This is 
redemptive preaching of a high order.” It is “intel- 


lectually respectable” and “structurally clear.” “Before 
his final word the preacher takes his truth and, setting 
it squarely in our times, makes us face up to it.” “It 
bears a message of eternal relevance.” This comment 


calls for a Methodist Amen! 
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As a rule, evangelicals, here as elsewhere, preach 
about the Gospel for the individual. But they also give 
a worthy place to the Church. Pastor W. Carter John- 
son (Baptist) has a message about “The Church that 
Triumphs” (Acts 4:1-31). It must have an Irresistible 
Compulsion —an Irrefutable Evidence — and an Inex- 
haustible Power. According to the sponsor, Lloyd M. 
Perry (Gordon Divinity School), “The sermon was 
selected because of its principles of sermon construc- 
tion, persuasive appeal, practical application, progres- 
sive development, positive emphasis, pertinence to pres- 
ent-day living, and plain presentation of biblical truth.” 
All this about a man only 31 years young! 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION 


Evangelicals today do not neglect the practical appli- 
cation of Christian truth to believers. College President 
Robert B. Reardon (Church of God, Anderson, In- 
diana) has a message both inspiring and heart-search- 
ing. Toward the end he utters words of wisdom to our 
seminaries. The comment comes from his predecessor, 
John A. Morrison, who heard the message before he 
asked for the manuscript. He commends it for sim- 
plicity, sincerity, timeliness, and a heart-warming qual- 
ity, so that “the hearers respond like flowers in a sunny 
garden when a shower has fallen.” “The beauty of the 
Lord our God!” 

Do we as evangelicals keep away from preaching 
Bible ethics? Not all of us! Former President Howard 
J. Hageman (General Synod, Reformed Church in 
America) has a searching message on a topic that did 


“We as evangelicals should become more keenly aware that both pulpit 
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and sing of the coming of the Prince of Peace on earth. 

. . But, I wonder, can we really stand Christmas?” 
Then the sermon deals with three Bible reasons for 
such a question: The Coming of Almighty God; The 
Coming of the Kingdom; The Coming of the King. 
Toward the end, “Who can stand such an appearance 
as this?” Then follows a moving appeal to put the 
Christ of the Bible into all of Christmas. Amen! 

The series fitly includes a message about “The Chris- 
tian Ministry” by Pastor R. G. Rieebveests (United 
Lutheran Church). Here the working pastor of a large 
congregation addresses 30 young seminary graduates 
just before they go out into the active ministry. He 
sets up a lofty ideal for their chosen work: a Glorious 
Calling—a Holy Calling—a Rewarding Calling—and an 
Exacting Calling. Note here the order of ‘te four 
main parts, and figure out the reason. Many Lutherans 
as evangelicals have excelled as_ pastors and pastoral 
preachers. Now these brethren are turning more largely 
to pastoral evangelism, and to mastery in up-to-date 
methods of communicating the Gospel. Thank God! 

Once again, evangelicals give a worthy place to 
preaching about eschatology, which fills many a page 
of Holy Writ. According to William Sanday of Oxford, 
in the Gospels the center of gravity lies beyond the 
grave. So if a man’s pulpit work includes little teach- 
ing about the Last Things, he ought to think of his 
total pulpit work as “eccentric.” But here is an escha- 
tological message for the second Sunday in Advent. 
Pastor Manfred E. Reinke (Missouri Lutheran) 
preaches about the subject: “Christ is Coming! .. . 







and sermon exist for the sake of the hearer. The man in the study 
does not prepare a message for the satisfaction of the preacher, the 





not at first appeal to me: “Religious Boom and Moral 
Bust” (Rom. 1:21). As a leader in a body that has a 
mighty creed, the Heidelberg Catechism, the inter- 
preter bases his message in part on a question and its 
answer about why believers should engage in good 
works. The resulting message has to do with the vast 
gulf between the professed beliefs and the pagan prac- 
tices of many church members today. Seldom does one 
read such an appeal to conscience. As James Stalker 
used to insist, no man can preach strongly unless he 
can arouse and move the conscience of the hearer. 
Less directly ethical, but likewise heart-searching, is 
the sermon by Board Secretary Robley J. Johnston 
(Orthodox Presbyterian Church): “Who Can Stand 
Christmas?” (Mal. 3:1-3). After a “life situation ap- 
proach,” the preacher comes to his message: “We talk 


salvation of his sermon, or even the explanation of the Bible passage.”’ 





Soon!” The warp of the sermon he takes from Holy 
Scripture, especially from the passage in hand (Luke 
21:25-28); the woof from black and bleak facts about 
our world today. According to the closing words of the 
sponsor, William G. Guebert (Concordia Seminary), 
here are “clarion calls to repentance, and a powerful 
appeal to step [up] to the cradle at Bethlehem and 
accept Jesus as Saviour.” What a blessed way to preach 
in Advent! 

In addition to matters of content and spirit, the 
majority of the sponsors commend various sermons for 
structure and for clarity, as well as for relevance. Some- 
how the stress does not fall on beauty, though beauty 
marks more than a few of the Bible passages, and is not 
lacking in the sermons. Some of the appraisers also 


speak about having heard the respective messages with 
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abiding satisfaction. The immediate popular effective- 
ness of a spoken sermon often depends on the delivery 
more than on anything else (Isa. 50:4, KJV). 

With practically everything thus far I personally 
agree most heartily. If the series could have been 
planned in advance there might well have been a popu- 
lar message about the Holy Spirit, as well as a number 
of other Bible truths, or duties. But still I see in this 
series of independent sermons all sorts of reasons for 
thanksgiving. As for what I think about the evangeli- 
cal pulpit today, pro and con, much of that appears in 
the early portions of two volumes that I have recently 
edited: Special-Day Sermons for Evangelicals (1961) 
and Evangelical Sermons of Our Day (1959). 

Here I offer only three suggestions. All have to do 
with how to preach today among people not biblically 
literate or theologically minded. First, I suggest that 
like more than a few liberals we as evangelicals should 
become more keenly aware that both pulpit and sermon 
exist for the sake of the hearer. The man in the study 
does not prepare a message for the satisfaction of the 
preacher, 
planation of the Bible passage. 


the salvation of his sermon, or even the ex- 
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Later I did much the same with the still more won- 
drous and difficult subject of the atonement, or recon- 
ciliation. Each time I kept on for a dozen successive 
sermons, one on each Lord’s Day. Like Robert W. Dale 
in his sermons about the living Christ, I found that I 
could keep on preaching about the very same doctrine, 
each time from a different passage, and from a different 
point of view, as long as the truth in view caused my 
own heart to burn. All the while I have felt that we 
ought to give thanks for a master of theology who in an 
occasional survey sermon can help laymen to see Chris- 
tianity in the large, and within their limits to compre- 
hend it as a whole. Still I feel like insisting that such 
pulpit work is not as a rule the best way for a busy 
pastor to preach today. I have heard many laymen 
complain that while they love their dominie, often they 
do not know what he is talking about, and they wonder 
if he knows. Only an exceptional man excels in syn- 
thesizing power. 

The third suggestion has to do with the choice of a 
text. Unlike some present-day writers about preaching, 
who scoff at the older labels, I have studied Alexander 
Maclaren, William M. Taylor, Campbell Morgan, and 


“Young pastor, if during the year you prepare 48 or 50 morning ex- 
pository sermons, be sure each time to single out from each Bible passage 


a text so short, so strong, so striking that every hearer will remember it 
with joy and live in its light until traveling days on earth are done.” 


Whenever he plans to preach, he should make ready 
to meet a vital human need today. Like Spurgeon, 
Jowett, or Truett, as well as more than a few evangeli- 
cal divines today, the local spokesman for God ought 
’ While speaking from the 
sacred desk he should never let the hearers feel that 
he is talking abstractly, or impersonally, with no con- 
cern for the souls of the auditors. In order to preach 
well to human beings, a man needs somehow to have 
the heart of a pastor. 

Furthermore, there is much to be said for a pastor’s 
giving the preference to specific sermons. One passage 
each time, with light from other passages, but so as to 
illuminate this one. One vital truth, or else a com- 
manding duty. Better still, some vital aspect of such a 
vast truth as the Incarnation. Once as a young pastor 
I found that our people did not appreciate the wonder 
and the mystery of the Incarnation. Neither did I! 
So I began anew to study the Bible teachings, with 
well-known books of theology by Charles Hodge and 
W. G. T. Shedd, as well as books about the Incarna- 
tion by Charles Gore and Robert L. Ottley. After a 
while, without announcing any series or course, I be- 
gan to share with others what I had learned for myself. 
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in the study to “see faces.’ 


other master evangelical preachers long enough to 
know that each of them dealt with a fairly long passage 
in a way that differed from the same man’s treatment 
of a text. For many reasons, I believe that once every 
Lord’s Day, at one of the two public services, a pastor 
who believes the Bible may well deal with a part of it 
the way it was written, w ith the paragraph as the unit, 
or else the poetic strophe. 

Still I question the wisdom of telling the people that 
the text consists of Psalm 139. In his volume The Way 
Everlasting (1911), James Denney deals with this most 
difficult of all the major Psalms. One by one he singles 
out each of the successive strophes, and handles it 
superbly, as only a master theologian-preacher could 
do. But in the beginning he uses as a gateway into the 
24 verses only these nine words: “O Lord, thou hast 
searched me” (v. la). As a consequence, no doubt 
every hearer went home with another illuminated text 
forever burning in his heart. So, young pastor, if dur- 
ing the year you prepare 48 or 50 morning expository 
sermons, be sure each time to single out from each 
Bible passage a text so short, so strong, so striking that 
every hearer will remember it with joy and live in its 
light until traveling days on earth are done. END 
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he most intelligible expression of the doctrine of 
Tite Church is found in the symbolic words of the 
Apostles’ Creed, “I believe . . . in the holy, catholic 
Church. . . .” Such expression in the form of a credo is 
amply supported by the Holy Scriptures. 

1. The Church is a holy fellowship. It is a unique, 
divinely-created society based on God’s covenant with 
his people. Israel, chosen in Christ “before the founda- 
tion of the world,” is the Old Testament Church. Abra 
ham, “called forth” to be the spiritual leader of the 
Jews, and all the faithful of Israel are fellow “heirs . . . 
of the same promise” (Heb. 11:9). Jesus Christ, In- 
carnate God, fulfills the New Testament Church. He 
is the New Covenant. Such fulfillment underscores 
the significance of favorite phrases and terms from the 
Old Testament in reference to the New Testament 
Church. 

a. St. Paul calls the Church the (true) “Israel of 
God” (Gal. 6:16). 

b. St. Peter calls Christians “the people of God” 
(I Pet. 2:10). 

c. St. John teaches the broadest fulfillment in his 
figure of the true vine with a direct allusion to the 
Church as the new Israel and the successor of the 
temple. Jesus’ beautiful vine discourse as recorded by 
St. John and given in the Upper Room (15: 1-16) re- 
lates Christians to the Church in Christ as branches 
of the vine, with the warning that separation from 
the Church is in reality separation from Christ. The 
same truth is taught by St. Paul in his allegory of the 
relationship of the body and its member parts (I Cor. 
12:14-31 and Eph. 4:7- 14). 

d. The word “ecclesia,” most often used in the New 
lestament for church, is Septuagint Greek from the 
Hebrew “kahal,” a word that describes the solemn 
assembly of the people of Israel. The Christian “eccle- 
sia” is a new spiritual assembly of the people of God; 
while based on the old covenant, it is now, as St. John 
notes, a new “temple of his body.” It is baptized Chris- 
tians “called forth as a new creation in Christ, all 
“holding fast to the Head, from whom the entire 
body . . . grows with a growth that is from God” (Col. 
2:19, Amplified New Testament). 


The Doctrine of the Church 


WILLIAM B. WILLIAMSON 


Part Two 
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The credal affirmation of the Church’s holiness te- 
peats an undisputed New Testament doctrine. The 
Church is “holy” because it is “filled with the Holy 
Ghost” (Acts 2:4). St. Paul describes this “holiness” 
of the Church as living “in the Spirit”; he wrote to 
the church in Corinth as “the church of God . . . sanc- 
tified in Jesus Christ, called to be saints [God’s people]” 
(I Cor. 1:2). It was Christ who by the gift of the 
Holy Spirit at Pentecost made the Chick a living 
organism. The Third Person of the Trinity is to be 
the “paracletos,” “someone called in” (see John 14:16, 
17, 26, etc.); he is not to be a substitute for Christ but 
to be his very Presence. As the only true Vicar of 
Christ, the Holy Spirit has many functions in the 
Church. The following are representative: 

a. The Holy Spirit is the Church’s indwelling illu- 
mination and truth. Our Lord promised “he shall teach 
you all things, and bring all things to your remem- 
brance, whatsoever I have said unto you’ ’ John 14:26). 

b. The Holy Spirit is the Church’s guide and i inspira- 
tion for its ongoing life. He is the “means of grace” 
in the process of divine redemption and he is the divine 
agent of the Sacraments. 

c. The Holy Spirit is the ordaining dynamic of the 
Church’s ministry, a function best illustrated by Christ 
himself in the first ordination: “He breathed on them, 
and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost” 
(John 20:22). 

d. The Holy Spirit is the Church’s leader in fulfilling 
the divine mission commanded by Christ: “As my 
Father hath sent me, even so send I you” (John 20:25). 
Only divine leadership could explain the phenomenal 
missionary successes of the Christian Church. 

e. The Holy Spirit is the Church’s sanctifier whose 
divine indwelling prompts ever-deepening response to 
God's will through the “means of grace” and prompts 
consecrated, strengthened lives within the new fellow- 
ship. “If we live in the Spirit, let us walk by the 
Spirit” (Gal. 5:25). The modern Church cannot ignore 
the urging of the Revelation of St. John: “He that 
hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto 
the churches” (Rev. 2:7). 


2. The Church is a catholic community. It is both 
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constituted by God upon the foundation of his mighty 
act for the redemption of mankind in Christ and sus- 
tained by God under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
The word “catholic” describes (not defines) that 
church which maintains apostolic (of or related to the 
apostles), primitive, New Testament faith, church or- 
der, and worship. Such apostolic “marks” are summar- 
ized in the Acts of the Apostles: “And they continued 
steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and 
in breaking of bread, and in prayers” (Acts 2:42). 
Another “mark,” although not mentioned in the above 
passage, is the special place accorded to the written 
“Word” (the Holy Scriptures) by the early Church. 
Comprehensively stated, then, catholic Christendom 
includes several “marks.” 

a. First of all, catholicity implies strict adherence 
to primitive doctrine. Here the Apostles’ and the Ni- 
cene Creeds provide the needed stability for the cath- 
olic community. Let it be clearly emphasized that these 
creeds of the Church are not extra-biblical. These 
two ancient formulas of apostolic faith were developed 
along with and from the New Testament record; they 
came into use as the Church attempted to express the 
initiation confession of faith required of all believers 
before baptism, a confession acknowledging that “God 
hath made that same Jesus . . . both Lord and Christ” 
(Acts 2). St. Paul advises Roman Christians that 
“with the heart man believeth unto righteousness; and 
with the mouth confession is made unto salvation” 
(Rom. 10:10). Indeed, “if thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart 
that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt 
be saved” (Rom. 10:9). 

See also St. Peter’s sermon in Acts 2:14-40 and his 
testimony announcing the Gospel (“good news”) of 
“Jesus Christ: he is Lord of all” (Acts 10:36). Note 
also St. Philip's instruction and witness leading to the 
Ethiopian’s confession and conversion, “I believe that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God . . .” (Acts 8:27-39); 
and St. Paul’s creed-like rehearsal of the primitive faith 
in I Corinthians 15:1-11. Confronted by this over- 
whelming New Testament witness, we must accept the 
creeds as true expressions of scriptural doctrine and 
faith. St. Paul counsels us that the purpose of the 
gospel proclamation is that “now unto the principalities 
and powers . . . might be known by the church the 
manifold wisdom of God” (Eph. 3:10). 

b. Secondly, catholicity involves church order and 
discipline based on a continuing missionary ministry 
within the body of Christ and led by the Holy Spirit. 
This “mark” again is not extra-biblical but is consti- 
tuted by Christ himself who called, appointed, and 
ordained disciples and apostles to serve with him. “And 
he ordained twelve that they should be with him, and 
that he might send them forth . . .” (Mark 3:14) to 
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be apostles (special messengers) or bishops (shep- 
herds). The Church’s sacred ministry (those “called” 
and “ordained” by Christ’s “holy” Church through the 
Holy Spirit) is an essential element of the Church. As 
an account of the life and growth of the early Church, 
the Acts of the Apostles reveals the apostles to be the 
center of mission and unity within the Church. 

The election of St. Matthias to fill the vacant 
“bishopric” of Judas among the apostles (“his bishop- 
rick let another take,” Acts 1:20) shows the serious 
regard of the primitive Church for apostolic order and 
the office of a bishop. Further, the interesting resolution 
of the Jew-Gentile initiation requirements by the 
Council of Jerusalem reveals the first century Christian 
conviction that apostolic authority is the will of God 
the Holy Spirit. “The whole church resolved to select 
men ... and send them to Antioch with Paul and 
Barnabas . . . with the following letter” (regarding 
Gentile freedom from Jewish requirements for Chris- 
tian Initiation): “For it has seemed good to the Holy 
Spirit and to us not to lay on you any greater burden 
than these indispensable requirements: That you ab- 
stain from what has been sacrificed to idols and from 
tasting] blood and from [eating the meat of animals] 
that have been strangled and from sexual impurity . . .” 
Acts 15:22:31, ANT). 

A careful reading of the Pauline epistles shows that 
St. Paul considered himself a bishop in the Church. 
We read that he (with Barnabas) “ordained . . . elders 
in every church . . . (Acts 14:23) and “from Miletus 
he sent to Ephesus and summoned the elders of the 
church [to come to him there}” (Acts 20:17, ANT). 
We note a stern sense of apostolic authority in his firm- 
ness with the church at Corinth: “This is my order in 
all the churches” (I Cor. 7:17, ANT). To the 
church at Thessalonica he wrote, “If any man obey not 
our word by this epistle, note that man and have no 
company with him” (I Thess. 3:14, 15). And it is a 
thoughtful bishop (shepherd/pastor) “of all the flock 
over which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers 
[bishops] to’ feed the church of God” (Acts 20:28), 
who, after describing his suffering for Christ, wrote 
“beside those things . . . that which cometh upon me 
daily, the care of all the churches” (II Cor. 11:28). 

c. Thirdly, catholicity involves the centrality within 
the life and worship of the apostolic Church of that 
Sacrament simply described as “the breaking of bread.” 
Instituted and commanded by the Church’s “One 
Lord,” this sacred rite is to be used by the Church in 
a special way, accompanied by a ceremony using 
Christ's words and the elements he described symbol- 
ically as his “body” and “blood.” While the New Test- 
ament does not use the word “sacrament” Cit appears 
early, however, in the writings of the Church Fathers 
as a synonym for “ordinance”), the sacramental nature 
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of the Christian Church is one of its most primitive 


and catholic elements. The Church’s Sacraments make 
available to the faithful an inward blessing of “grace” 
(God’s undeserved favor and blessing) by means of 
the reception in faith of an outward and very credible 
sign or symbol. The traditional thanksgiving (Euchar- 
ist.) feast of the Church, through the common symbols 
of bread and wine for Christ’s blessed body and 
blood, celebrates with mystical, divine action his 
sacrificial death and passion, and offers to penitent 
members of Christ's “One Body” the spiritual suste- 
nance of the very presence of our Lord. 

d. Fourthly, catholicity acknowledges the sufficiency 
of the Holy Scriptures; they contain “all doctrine re- 
quired as necessary for eternal salvation through faith 








“The Christian Church is not just 
another religious organization that 
attempts to answer man’s search 
for salvation and peace. ... It is 


a9 


God’s answer to man’s inability... . 








in Jesus Christ (Book of Common Prayer, p. 542). 
The primitive Church unreservedly maintained that 
the mighty acts of God in Christ, the Christian Gospel 
related to the entire Holy Spirit-inspired revelation of 
God, demand top priority in faith and witness. The 
Kerygma (the “proclamation”) is the “good news’ 
of Christ’s Incarnation, “blessed Passion and precious 
Death, his mighty Resurrection and glorious Ascen- 
sion” (Book of Common Prayer, p. 82). St. Paul, the 
“special messenger” of the Gospel, regarded the Holy 
Scriptures as bearing inspired witness to the eternal 
truth. “All scripture is given by inspiration of God and 
is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness” (II Tim. 3:16). The 
Acts of the Apostles pictures St. Paul dramatically 
involved in public instructions (and debates) refuting 
the Jews and “showing by the scriptures that Jesus 
is the Christ [the Messiah]” (Acts 18:28). 

The role of the Spirit-filled Church as teacher, in 
terpreter, and guide in the use and study of the Holy 
Scriptures is assumed in the New Testament, and the 
extreme Reformation reaction of private and individual 
interpretations to Roman Catholic misuse of the Bible 
is, as John Wesley described it, “rank enthusiasm.” St. 
Paul's crackling rebuke to Corinthian enthusiasms was, 
“Did the Word of the Lord originate with you . . .?” 
(I Cor. 14:36, ANT). St. Peter wrote in support of 
the same position, “No prophecy of the scripture is of 
any private interpretation’ ’ CII Pet. 1:20). The Church 


continues to teach the written, inspired Word as our 
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Lord commanded: “Search the scriptures, for in them 

. . ye have eternal life: and they . 
(John 5:39). 

No single Christian communion may claim exclusive 
catholicity. The Church of Rome, however, with much 
collusion from non-Roman Christians, assumes a mo 
nopoly on the word “catholic.” And unfortunately, 
Rome has succeeded in this claim, at least as far as 
modern mid-twentieth century usage is concerned. 
Much doubt, however, surrounds the real and vital 
catholicity of Rome. The late Bishop Charles Brent 
once described the Roman Catholic church as “wear- 
ing a catholic garment to hide a sectarian heart.” Non- 
Roman Christians must insist that the word “catholic” 
describes a theological rather than a single ecclesiastical 
organization or geographical state. For the “holy fel: 
lowship,” which is Christ’s body and bride, and which 
maintains steadfastly catholic faith, order, worship, 
Sacraments, and unity, modern non-Roman scholars 
and theologians must find a new and dynamic apolo 
getic. 


. testify of me” 


The Christian Church is not just another religious 
organization that attempts to answer man’s search for 
salvation and peace. The Christian Church with its 
divine atoning gift, “the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world” (John 1:29), is God’s an- 
swer to man’s inability to attain new life. The Church 
thus becomes the corporate expression of faith in and 
witness to “the Prince of life, whom God hath raised 
from the dead” (Acts 3:15). The Church Militant is 
founded upon the “new Covenant” which God accom- 
plished in Jesus Christ and his Church entered by re- 
pentance, confession of faith, and baptism into Christ, 
our divine Master and Lord. Further, the Church 
corporately expresses a mission “to all the world” to 
make known to each generation the redemptive minis- 
try of the Church’s Saviour and Redeemer. St. Paul 
considers the Church’s divine mission and his subse- 
quent commission to evangelize as his inescapable 
taskmaster. “For Christ sent me . . . to preach the 
gospel . . . for the preaching of the cross is to them 
that perish foolishness, but unto us who are saved, 
it is the power of God” (I Cor. 1:17, 18). St. Paul 
counsels that in and through Christ’s Body, the Church, 
God gives men his peace. “For he is our peace, who 
hath made [us] one . . . having abolished in his flesh 
the enmity . . . that he might reconcile unto God . . . 
one body by the Cross . . .” (Eph. 2:14-16). Here is 
strong, overwhelming, world-saving doctrine! Oh that 
such a doctrine of the Church would capture all true 
believers when they affirm in the Apostles’ Creed, “I 
believe . . . in the holy catholic Church.” With St. 
Paul, Christians then could fully ascribe all “glory in 
the church by Christ Jesus throughout all ages, world 
without end. Amen” (Eph. 3:21). END 
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CHRISTMAS WRAPPING 


Season's greetings! 
Magic month of fantasies— 
Candle glow on Christmas trees, 
Mouse-gray houses suddenly 
Elegant in finery. 
Strings of jewel lights they wear, 
Earring wreaths; the vacant stare 
Of windows blind now winks with 
cheer, 
Enjoying, so it would appear, 
The thaw in social atmosphere. 
Season’s greetings! 
In the stores a fairyland— 
Make-believe in earnest, planned 
To make a child believe in dreams; 
A magic wonder-world that seems 
To leave no longing unfulfilled— 
A rocket for a boy to build, 
A model universe that whirls 
The worlds in orbit; and for girls 
Sophisticated dolls with pearls. 


Season’s greetings! 
Furs and velvet to enhance 
Glamour, gaiety, romance, 
With a bright extravagance. 
Gowns of diamonds for the dance, 
Worn, without disparity, 
At the ball for charity. 
Parties are arranged for Causes; 
Pennies, as the shopper pauses, 
Go to corner Santa Clauses. 


Season’s greetings! 
Christmas wrapping that conceals 
Under tinfoil, ribbon, seals, 
The burden of apostasy, 
And fabricates a fantasy. 
Sweet idolatrous illusion, 
Holly hedge against intrusion 
Of the dread epiphany, 
Or the frightful Christmas tree 
Where he hung on Calvary! 
Season's greetings! 
Garb the advent mystery 
With the season’s witchery; 
Tie in glamour your pretense, 
Pay tribute with benevolence. 
A fantasy so lyrical 
Must substitute for miracle. 
No swaddling clothes of faith you hold, 
But winding sheets of foil you fold 
To wrap with make-believe the cold 
Dead doll you yet call Christ! 
EUTYCHUS 
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EUTYCHUS and his kin 


BILLY GRAHAM 


The estimate or evaluation of Billy Gra- 
ham (Nov. 10 issue) is the most accu- 
rate that I have seen anywhere. There is 
no eulogy, partisanship, or magnifying of 
facts; but a clear-cut statement of the 
truth about the manner, message, and 
purpose of one of the most remarkable 
and greatest gifts to Christianity that has 
appeared on any continent, or in any age. 


Bristol, Tenn. J. L. Rosser 


I was keenly interested in the Crusade 
statistics. It was my privilege to direct 
the first Graham Crusade in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, back in 1947. 
This was a one-week Crusade, and the 
attendance rather than 6,000 as you 
have indicated, was well over 12,000, 
with decisions numbering over 800. I 
am glad to see the report under-estimated 
rather than over-estimated. 

Tep W. ENcstrom 


Youth for Christ International Pres. 
Wheaton, Il. 


To wallow in the wacky world of words, 
and in the wistful wilderness of wit and 
wisdom, I read Curistianrry Topay. 
A rather disturbing element keeps me 
from ecstatic enjoyment or even pleas- 
urable agreement with much that I read. 
Recently, your ameliorating, vacillating 
neutralism in matters of doctrine and 
practice have shown definite signs of 
weakness and wear. In the same issue 
you castigate WCC for stacking dele- 
gates to the New Delhi conclave, but 
ask that we practice a regimented re- 
action to Billy Graham. Further your 
loose assumptions of common mediating 
grounds for Jewish-Christian understand- 
ing completely ignore scriptural premises 
of the fact that “there is no difference.” 
Your agitated, critical readers are still 
going to “the church of their choice,” 
after six years in the wonderful wilder- 
ness of words! J. A. Pautson 
Undenominational Church of Byron 
Center 
Byron Center, Mich. 


DISSONANCE ON DELHI 


I heartily sympathize with that confused 
New Delhi lay delegate who “doesn’t 
‘know enough about theology to tell’ 
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whether he is ‘neo-orthodox, conserva- 
tive, or whatever else.’” More articles 
like your “American Delegates at New 
Delhi” (Nov. 10 issue) can only serve 
to heighten the confusion further. This 
pretense of scholarly research and _ re- 
porting . . . falls short at the point where 
any sound research should begin—pre- 
cise definition of terms. .. . 

1 plead for an end to “labels.” Until 
there can be semantic agreement among 
us on what they mean, they had best be 
discarded. Or, would you want to tackle 
the task of writing a new dictionary, the 
definitions of which would have the en- 
dorsement of both the Rt. Rev. Henry 
Knox Sherrill and Mr. Carl McIntire? 

My prayers are that the delegates at 
New Delhi will be guided in their de- 
liberations through the quiet workings of 
the Holy Spirit... . 

J. Russert Hate 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
Collingswood, N. J. 


Praise the Lord for your extensive article 
on New Delhi. I am a member of a 
denomination belonging to the NCC, 
but my personal experience is that most 
delegates to General Assembly, NCC 
and WCC, and similar gatherings, are 
not informed on basic issues, or are run- 
ning for office. . . . May God have mercy 
on us. ... Georcs L. NaraMore 
Washington, D. C. 


PREACHING TO THE TIMES 


“Christ is Coming! . . . Soon!” by Man 
fred E. Reinke (Nov. 10 issue) is a 
masterpiece, and is certainly timely for 
the serious days in which we live. His 
message is a comfort for the Lord's 
people, and should make the unsaved 
realize their need of accepting Christ as 
Saviour. 

Homer STANLEY Morcan 
Mt. Pleasant Baptist Church 
Wellborn, Fla. 


DILEMMA DISCERNED 


I wish to commend the review of The 
Crisis in Psychiatry and Religion, by 
O. Hobart Mowrer in the October 27 
issue by Theodore Jansma. He rightly 
discerns the dilemma facing evangelicals 
when our vocabulary is loosely and er- 
roneously appropriated in a field already 
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beset with semantic confusions. I per- 
sonally was appalled by the ready re- 
ception evangelical friends were giving 
Mowrer and others just because our 
“words” were being used. In our efforts 
to be accepted it would seem that we 
haste to embrace anyone who would con- 
ciliate psychiatry and Christianity, dis- 
regarding the terms of the rapproche- 
ent. Thus we are invidiously led to 
propositions which are antithetical to a 
historic biblical position. Jansma clearly 
aware of this pitfall as he so clearly 
lineates in the review. ... 
E. MANsELL PatTIson 
Department of Psychiatry 
College of Medicine 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


TO DAM THE TIDE 


\\Vith reference to Flood Tide of Obscen- 

on American Bookstands (Editorial, 
Oct. 27 issue). . ., it is highly encourag- 
ing to learn what the Chicago Tribune 
has done in these days. . .. The Tribune 
is making a radical change in its policy of 
publishing the weekly list of “best selling 
books in the Midwest.” 

Ihe following is certainly not to be 
misunderstood by any with some degree 
of reasoning power: “We have come to 
the conclusion that we can no longer 
publish this list raw. We have become 
aware that some of the best sellers that 
have appeared on our lists were sewer- 
written by dirty-fingered authors for 
dirtv-minded readers. . . . We should 
have instituted the new policy long ago, 
and apologize to our readers for not hav- 
ing done so.” 

Our thanks to the Tribune. 

G. Harry NELSON 
First Covenant Church 
Bremerton, Wash. 


THE SAINTS BE PRAISED! 


In the article (“Tax Churches on Busi- 
ness Profits?” Oct. 13 issue) there were 
many references to churches operating NOW ON 
businesses under the name of the church Fi LM 
and paying no federal or state taxes... . o ~ 

Ae ana of Zions Securities Corpo- THROUGH GATES OF SPLENDOR 
ration, I wish to state that the... This is the authentic filmed story of the five missionary martyrs who met death 


Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day at the hands of the Auca Indians in Ecuador. 
ae sompediite — / This new, 36-minute color film has just been produced for the Auca Missionary 















































Saints has carefully planned to have its Foundation by Betty Elliot, widow of one of the missionaries, and by Cornell 
business properties and profit producing Capa, LIFE photographer who accompanied the rescue party. 
enterprises owned by Zions Securities or Much of the film footage was taken by the martyred men, themselves, on the 


scene in Shell Mera and on ‘’Palm Beach” shortly before they were killed. 


This incredible story which stirred millions who saw it in LIFE, READER’S 
DIGEST, and on the NBC-TV network special, is now brought to the screen 


by individual corporations organized for 
the purpose of conducting their specific 


tole and that each of these organizations in this rare, first hand account. 
.. « pays local, state, and federal taxes. Write today concerning booking arrangements for showing in your church. 
In 1922 the Church organized Zions RELEASED BY SACRED CINEMA 





Securities for the sole purpose of holding 
title to income-producing properties so 


GOOD NEWS PRODUCTIONS, Inc.— CHESTER SPRINGS, PA. 
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Will you 


have Daily 
Devotions 
in 1962? 


lt only takes five minutes... 
for a morning devotion to 
start the new day, or for an 
evening devotion at the close. 
Can you “spare” that brief bit 
of time? 

The Upper Room offers 
guidance for your daily 
Its meditations, 
prayers, Scripture selections 
and thoughts for the day give 
spiritual aid to those who 
use it. 

World-wide in its circula- 
tion, The Upper Room is writ- 
ten and used by Christians of 
all evangelical denominations. 
Over 50,000 churches dis- 
tribute it regularly to their 
members. 


devotions. 


If your church is 
not among that number, we 
invite you to use it in 1962. 


Order now. 10 or more 

copies to one address, A Superior 
7¢ per copy. Individual ce Achievement 
yearly subscriptions $1, P 1961 
three years $2. Address 





The world's most widely used devotional guide 


38 Editions —32 Languages 


1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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| Philadelphia, Pa. 


that its activities would not have an un- 
fair advantage over competitive private 
enterprise and so that the Church-owned 
businesses would pay their fair share of 
all taxes. . .. 

GranaM H. Doxey 
Zions Securities Corp. Manager 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


CHURCH ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Anderson’s recent article on church 
organization (Oct. 27 issue) was superb 
from every angle. It should be placed 
in the hands of every evangelical min- 
ister in America. I do hope that our own 
brotherhood (Church of God, Anderson, 
Indiana) will read and re-read this 
timely article dealing with such an 
acute problem in our ranks. 


Bakersfield, Calif. 
BEYOND TELEVISION 


Thank you for the excellent analysis 
of religious journalism (Sept. 25 issue). 
. . + The problems and hopes expressed 
are the concern of many of us. 

Unfortunately, your helpful biography 
was spoiled somewhat by missing the 
quality and breadth of Ralph Stoody’s 
A Handbook of Church Public Relations. 

While the bibliography referred only 
to radio and television, the book actually 
covers the full range of opportunities in 
church relations with the public, both 
within and outside the church member- 
ship. 


HATHCOAT 


Lee RANcK 
General Board of Christian Social 
Concerns of the Methodist Church 


Washington, D.C. 
BUCHMAN AND OXFORD 


With amazement I beheld, in the Au- 


gust 28 issue (News) of so erudite a’ 


publication as Curistianity Topay, the 
oft-disproved statement that “Buchman 
started the movement at Oxford Univer- 
sity in England.” 

Dr. ealenen did not start his move- 
ment at Oxford University in England; 
in fact, it was first introduced into Ox- 
ford University by 
bridge University. 


a team from Cam- 
The “Oxford 
has no basis in fact 
or history and is simply an instance of 
the “snob- appeal” characteristic of the 
group. Being thoroughly dishonest, it is 
a nice commentary on the Group's 
preaching of “absolute honesty.” So 
baseless is the use of this name that 
Mr. A. P. Herbert raised the matter in 
the British Parliament in the hope of 
having this piece of dishonest advertising 


prohibited by law... . 


name 
Group Movement” 


W. Epwrin Co.tuier 
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ULTIMATE WEAPON UNVEILED 


For centuries the Church has had meager 
success in saving the souls of men be- 
cause it has not used “the secret weap- 
n!” Brave soldiers of the cross in the 
past, as well as the perspiring evangelists 
and preachers of today, have had little 
effect on the unbelieving hordes of the 
world because they have not used the 
“right technique!” Article after article 
in your periodical treating more effective 
missionary procedures have been so much 
wasted space. The “ultimate weapon” is 
here. In fact it has been used for years 
by its secret band of discoverers! 

What is this new 
unbelief? What is 
“short cut” to winning the 
Christ? It is amazingly simple. 
a “funeral service.” 

What a labor saver this new technique 
has proven to be! No longer do you have 
to waste many hours witnessing to that 
unregenerate old man down the street 
from your church. No longer will you 
have to spend long hours in prayer for 
him. Just wait until he dies. Then volun- 
teer your services to his survivors. A 
half-hour funeral service with all the 
trimmings, a ten minute commital serv- 
ice, and you've 


“secret weapon” 
this new 
world for 
It is called 


against 


made an heir of heaven 
out of what would otherwise have been 
fuel for the fires of hell. 

Don’t laugh—I’ve seen it work! Not 
long ago a man in my community died. 
For years he had successfully repulsed 
the Christian witness of several pastors 
and a host of mission-minded laymen. A 
few days after his death a neighboring 
clergyman performed “the 
his casket, assuring the mourners 
that this man was now one of the white 
robed saints of heaven. An amazingly 
simple mission technique, isn’t it? 

Thanks to thousands of 
throughout our land who are now em- 
ploying this new “short cut to heaven” 
ninety per cent of the unbelievers in our 
communities need no longer fear the 
eternal wrath of God. They are certain 
that “someone” by his “comforting 
presence” or even his words, assure the 
mourners (and also a surprised God) 
that heaven has another inhabitant. And 
just think of the successes the Church 
could have if we employed this method 
in our mission fields throughout the 
world! 

When are the leaders of our Protestant 
churches going to put a stop to this 
abominable practice? 

Rev. 
Zion Lutheran Church 
Hardwick, Minn. 


ait ahaa 
magic rite 
over 


clergy men 


will, 


M. K. Harcens 
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A LAYMAN and lus Faith 


WHAT MAN NEEDS 


A MAN WALKED into a doctor’s office and 
asked for an examination. “Doctor,” he 
said, “I feel terrible but I do not know 
where to begin. I just know I am sick.” 

The physician, competent, thoroughly- 
trained and equipped, took a case history, 
conducted a thorough physical examina- 
tion and had his laboratory carry through 
a series of general and selective tests. 

After a few days he diagnosed the 
cause of the patient's sickness, prescribed 
the medicines to be taken and the other 
measures to be carried out, and within a 
short time the man was well. 

The secret of modern medicine is cor- 
rect diagnosis and appropriate treatment. 
Symptoms are considered and measures 
for relief are taken, but no physician is 
worthy of the name who does not try to 
find the cause of symptoms and eliminate 
that cause. 

In the realm of the Church the neces- 
sity of proper procedures is infinitely 
more important, for here man’s eternal 
welfare is at stake. To treat symptoms 
and ignore man’s basic problem is both 
foolish and reprehensible. And yet it is 
obvious that only too often we are more 
concerned over the results of sin than 
with sin itself; with reformation than 
with regeneration; with human measures 
than the divine remedy; with temporary 
ease rather than with the eternal cure; 
and with the body of man rather than 
with his soul. 


« First of all man needs to be made 
aware of his condition. This may come 
to him as an overwhelming experience 
whereby he realizes that he is spiritually 
sick, even unto death. Or, it may be the 
result of hearing a faithful witness to 
Christian truth which for the first time 
explains his condition and its cure. 

To catalogue man’s needs in chrono- 
logical order can be misleading for they 
exist concurrently. Nevertheless there 
are basic things with which all of us 
need to be confronted. 


Man needs forgiveness. 


We were created for fellowship with 
God but that fellowship has been broken 
by sin—sinfulness by inheritance, by 
practice, and by choice. To minimize or 
to explain away the fact of sin is folly 
at its worst, and it does not help to ex- 
cuse its presence or its effect. 

Somewhere along the line man must 


be confronted with the enormity of sin 
and with the fact that its wages are 
death, eternal separation from God. 
Nothing is more calculated to impress 
us with the enormity of sin than a frank 
realization that its offense against a holy 
God, and its effect on mankind, is so 
great that nothing less than the death of 
the Son of God could make atonement. 
If sin is a universal condition of man, 
and its effect a universal and continuing 
separation from God, then man desper- 
ately needs forgiveness—forgiveness by 
the One who alone has power to forgive. 


Man needs cleansing. 


Whether man needs first to be for- 
given or cleansed is an academic question 
from the human standpoint, for in God’s 
economy the various facets of his re- 
deeming love and grace are operative at 
one and the same time. 

That we need cleansing becomes in- 
creasingly obvious as we search our own 
hearts and minds and realize how filthy 
we are in the sight of a holy God. 

Cleansing means a removal of evil in 
all of its aspects and a replacement with 
that which is pure and holy. It means a 
change of the content of our thoughts 
and actions. It means a spiritual change 
and renewal. 

God has provided the cleansing agent: 
“. . . and the blood of Jesus Christ his 
Son cleanseth us from sin. . . . If we 
confess our sins, he is faithful and just 
to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness.” Sad indeed is 
the one who belittles the blood of Christ 
as the divine alchemy, for, mysterious 
as it may seem, the fact remains that man 
is cleansed by faith in Christ and his 
blood, shed on Calvary. 

Furthermore, the Word of God has a 
cleansing effect on those who profit there- 
by. The New English Bible translates 
John 15:3: “You have already been 
cleansed by the Word which I have 
spoken unto you.” 

But as long as we remain in the flesh 
the cleansing must be accompanied by 
filling. The unclean spirits may depart 
only to return, unless the Holy Spirit 
takes up residence. 


Man needs empowering. 


No matter how high and holy one’s 
aspirations the fact remains that the spirit 
may be willing but the flesh weak. There 
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must come upon us a power which we 
do not already possess, a supernatural 
Presence who imparts and maintains 
within us supernatural power. 

Too often we neglect the fact that 
power belongs to God, and that he alone 
imparts it to men. Man’s efforts at self- 
reformation have always ended in miser- 
able failure. Weakness is a characteristic 
of unregenerate human nature. It must 
look to divine empowering before there 
can be a change. 

Christ made clear to his disciples the 
source and their need of the power by 
which alone they could become effective 
witnesses for him: “But ye shall receive 
power, after that the Holy Spirit is come 
upon you.” Why do we ignore this im- 
perative today? Can it be that the god 
of this world has so blinded our eyes that 
we regard ourselves sufficient without 
the presence and power of the Holy 
Spirit in our lives? 


Man needs a new nature. 


He needs to be born again, of the 
Spirit. He needs to become a new crea- 
ture in Christ. He needs to be changed 
by the renewing presence of the living 
Christ. He needs something that neither 
he nor any man can do for him, a divine 
transformation which comes solely as 
described by an old-fashioned but ex- 


ceedingly-descriptive word—conversion. 


© As a result of this work of regenera- 
tion, a number of things take place. 

First, there is a change of direction, 
not only of life itself but also of eternal 
destiny. 

Second, there is a change of perspec- 
tive, old things pass away and all things 
become new. We now look beyond the 
things which are seen, and which are 
temporary, to the things which are not 
seen and which are eternal. 

Next, there is a change in the objects 
of our love. Where once we loved our- 
selves we now loved God and our fellow 
men. Where once we loved the world 
and the things of the world we discard 
them in favor of the things which can 
never perish with the using. Where once 
selfish desire dominated us an outgoing 
love for others becomes dominant. 

Lastly, there is a new definition of 
wisdom, for a reverential trust in God 
enables us to distinguish between the 
wisdom of this world and that which 
comes down from above; we realize that 
true wisdom centers in and comes from 
God alone. 

Yes, man needs so much and all of that 
need is met in Jesus Christ. 

L. Netson Bgetu 
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The Intercessory Work of Christ 


The intercessory work of Christ pre- 
supposes that the predicament of man is 
not an alleged flaw in his existence but 
the enmity which separates the creature 
from the Creator. “For if while we were 
enemies we were reconciled to God by 
the death of his Son, much more, now 
that we are reconciled, shall we be saved 
by his life” (Rom. 5:10). Furthermore, 
just as no mere analysis of human exist- 
ence in psychological or philosophical 
categories will provide an adequate an- 
thropology, so likewise no definition of 
Christ in terms of substance or nature 
will properly describe his intercessory ac- 
tion. Much modern Protestant theology, 
however, exhibits such a protest against 
the merely physical conception of the 
Lord’s state in heaven that the reality of 
Christ’s work has been volatilized into 
a gaseous vacuity. A true biblical under- 
standing will appreciate the power of 
Christ’s personal pleading as God’s Word 
in action, God in Jesus giving his life at 
the right time for the ungodly. 


€ Old Testament Priestly Sacrifice. The 
concept of intercession has its roots in 
the priestly sacrifice of the Old Testa- 
ment. God was at work in the family of 
Israel providing sacrifices which were 
acceptable for atonement before the once- 
for-all sacrifice of Jesus. Aaron was in- 
structed to come once a year to the holy 
place with a bull, a 
sacrificing them with the laying on of 
hands and sprinkling the blood of the 
bull and the goat on the mercy seat and 
offering the ram as a burnt offering (Lev. 
16:3-19). A second goat was driven into 
the wilderness with the laying on of 
hands and the confession of the sins of 
the people (Lev. 16:20-22). This system 
of sacrifices hearkened back to the ex- 
perience of Abraham in which God pro- 
vided a ram as a substitute for Isaac, and 
it projected forward to Christ in the an- 
ticipation of the Suffering Servant of 
Isaiah on whom was laid the iniquity 
of us all (Gen. 22:8; Isa. 53:6). 

The significant thrust throughout the 
history of sacrifice is therefore the inter- 
cession of God in providing the sacrifice 
from the ram of Abraham to Jesus, the 
lamb of God, who was also caught on 
the branches of a tree. Precisely here is 
the difference between the biblical un- 
derstanding of sacrifice on the one hand 
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ram, and a goat, 





and both pagan and perverted Jewish 
notions on the other. In pagan sacrifice 
a gift is offered by man in hope of gain- 
ing favor from the god. Thus man works 
a change upon the god through his of- 
fering. In the practice of Judaism a work 
is done by man in the hope of changing 
the heart of man, cleansing him so as to 
render him acceptable to God. But the 
Christian revelation in both testaments 
teaches that God intercedes providing a 
sacrifice which changes the wrath of God 
into mercy and the sinner into a saint. 

Séren Kierkegaard’s references in Fear 
and Trembling to the sacrifices of Iphi- 
genia, Jephthah’s daughter, and Abra- 
ham’s son serve well to illustrate these 
three conceptions of sacrifice (Oxford, 
1943, pp. 127 ff.). Agamemnon and 
Jephthah make their sacrifices for a rea- 
son: Agamemnon vows to offer his 
daughter to gain a favorable wind; Jeph- 
thah vows to provide a thank offering of 
whoever comes to meet him from his 
door after he has defeated the Ammon- 
ites. Abraham has no reason that might 
be justified ethically. He simply pre- 
pares to sacrifice Isaac in obedience to the 
Lord. What was done by Agamemnon 
was a supreme human effort to control 
the gods; what was done by Jephthah was 
a valiant human attempt to preserve the 
integrity of the heart. Abraham alone 
accepted the intercessory work of God by 
offering whatever God provided whether 
it be his only beloved son or a ram 
caught in a bush. 


€ Christ's Reconciling Sacrifice. When, 
according to the history of salvation, the 


right time (kata kairon) had come, God’s © 


Messiah interceded by means of his sac- 
rifice in order to reconcile helpless and 
rebellious sinners with the Father (Rom. 
5:6). Thus as in the Old Testament the 
priest represented man and offered a sac- 
rifice to God, so now Christ Jesus as man 
offers himself as a “fragrant offering and 
sacrifice to God” (Eph. 5:2). “For our 
sake he [God] made him [Christ] to be 
sin who knew no sin, so that in him we 
might become the righteousness of God” 
CII Cor. 5:21). 

Since God in his gracious favor toward 
man was concerned to free us from our 
bondage to sin, flesh, and the power of 
the devil, he sent his Son “in the likeness 
of sinful flesh” (Rom. 8:3). “Therefore 


he had to be made like his brethren in 
every respect, so that he might become a 
merciful and faithful high priest in the 
service of God, to make expiation for the 
sins of the people” (Heb. 2:17). The 
Greek verb hilaskesthai and its substan- 
tive form to hilasterion in Romans 3:21 
are both used in the Septuagint to render 
the propitiation offered to God at the 
mercy seat in the holy of holies (Exod. 
25:17; 31:7; 35:12; 37:6; Lev. 16:2, 
13). The meaning is that God in the 
person of Christ acts mercifully on be- 
half of sinners by sacrificing his life. This 
suffering, which is accepted that all 
righteousness may be fulfilled, is well 
pleasing to God because it is God's glory 
that he spends himself for his creature 
(Matt. 3:15-17). 

Intercession must be made by a medi- 
ator who can successfully represent both 
sides. A priest is such a mediator be- 
cause he represents his own people as he 
offers their spotless gift which is received 
by the holy God. But here the ineffec- 
tualness of every human intercession is 
manifest: the gift is never spotless and 
hence it is not well pleasing to God. In 
Christ’s intercession a pure gift is offered 
since he who is sinless gives himself. 


€ Christ's Continuing Work. Christ’s 
work is not ended with his death on the 
cross in the sense of finis, although it is 
certainly complete in the sense of teteles- 
tai, but he continues to plead for sinners 
in heaven. Sacrifice we found to be the 
basic meaning of Christ's intercession 
since through it God is glorified magnifi- 
cently over his enemies and his rebellious 
creatures are reconciled. But in the Old 
Testament the central moment of sac- 
rifice was not in the slaying of the vic 
tim but in what was done with the blood 
when it was released. Blood was under- 
stood to mean the life of the victim. 
When blood was shed it signified the 
pouring out of the victim’s life. On the 
Day of Atonement the ritual sacrifice 
brought the priest into the holy of holies 
behind the veil of the temple where he 
sprinkled the mercy seat with the life- 
blood of the sacrificial animal. Hence the 
moment of the ephapax of Christ’s sacri- 
fice is not the death on Golgotha alone 
but also and especially the heavenly mo- 
ment of presentation of his sacrifice to 
the Father at his ascension. Paul gives 
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this emphasis to the heavenly intercession 
when he says: “Is it Christ Jesus who 
died, yes, who was raised from the dead, 
who is at the right hand of God, who 
indeed intercedes for us?” (Rom. 8:34). 
And the author of Hebrews, who is so 
careful to guard the once-for-all character 
of the sacrificial death on Golgotha, is no 
less concerned to declare the continuing 
intercession in heaven: “Consequently 
he is able for all time to save those who 
draw near to God through him, since he 
always lives to make intercession for 
them” (Heb. 7:25). 

Christ does not offer himself repeat- 
edly, as the high priest offered his sac- 
rifices each year, but he appeared once 
for all in the world to be seen by all in 
the scandal of the cross (Heb. 9:25). But 
inasmuch as he lives now throughout all 
eternity in the true holy of holies in the 
presence of God, he continually inter- 
cedes on our behalf. Thus the Cross, 
which was an unrepeatable historical 
event, becomes an effective sacrifice for 
every generation in history both before it 
by proleptic promise in the word of 
prophets and after it by fulfilled faith in 
the word of apostles. Our salvation is 
“built upon the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets, Christ Jesus himself being 
the chief cornerstone” (Eph. 2:20). 

Through this intercession of the as- 
cended Christ, his priestly office is 
coupled with his kingly office. “But 
when Christ had offered for all time a 
single sacrifice for sins, he sat down at 
the right hand of God, then to wait until 
his enemies should be made a stool for 
his feet” CHeb. 10:12, 13). 

It is just this paradox of Christ's sacri- 
ficial humiliation and his triumphant 
exaltation that Jesus reveals in his high 
priestly prayer of John 17. The theme 
of the whole prayer is doxa, the glory of 
God. He begins with the petition: “Glor- 
ify thy Son that the Son may glorify 
thee.” Yet he has just referred to the 
hour for which he came into this world, 
the hour of his death. The violence of 
the godly scandal is manifest in that God 
is glorified by the obscene and hateful 
execution of his Son. Jesus glorified God 
on earth through his lowly birth, 
through his coming in our sinful flesh, 
through his rejection and death. Now he 
comes to the moment when he will glor- 
ify God in heaven. He has been exalted 
in the Resurrection from the dead, and 
he sits at the right hand of the Father 
and rules over heaven and earth, bring- 
ing all things into subjection under him 
(I Cor. 15:25). But his work as he 
rules in kingly power is just this con- 
tinuous intercession before God. God's 


glory is none other than Christ's inter- 
cessory work, 

The rest of the prayer is the petition 
that God’s glory may be given to the elect 
ones whose names are written in heaven 
so that they may be one as Christ and 
the Father are one. In effect this amounts 
to an invocation of the Holy Spirit who 
is the guide to truth (John 16:13), and 
truth is revealed not as the wisdom of 
this world, whether abstract or opera- 
tional, but the personal, active, unifying 
love of God suffering for his creatures 
and drawing them into the same active 
passion. It is interesting to note here the 
relation between the intercession of 
Christ and the Spirit. Paul in Romans 
8 speaks of the intercessory work of the 
Spirit in such a way that one could al- 
most substitute for it the continuing 
work of Christ without change of mean- 
ing. This is not surprising when we con- 
ohdes that God is one and any separating 
distinction would improperly divide the 
Godhead; but it is clear from the teaching 
in John that since the Ascension, the 
intercessory work of Christ is God's love 
as seen from within the veil of the heav- 
enly temple, whereas the intercessory 
work of the Spirit is the same gracious 
love as seen working in this world to 
draw all men to Christ. It is not that 
Christ is absent from this world but that 
only through the Spirit can men confess 


him to be Lord (I Cor. 12:3). 


© Our Share in Christ's Intercession. The 
concluding application of Christ's inter- 
cessory work concerns our share in this 
intercession. The suffering of Christ is 
proclaimed as God’s glory. Inasmuch as 
this work is done on our behalf the Spirit 
calls and gathers us into the worshiping 
community which we call the Church. 
Thus the author of Hebrews says: 
“Therefore, brethren, since we have con- 
fidence to enter the sanctuary by the 
blood of Jesus . . . let us draw near with 
a true heart . . . and let us consider how 
to stir up one another to love and good 
works, not neglecting to meet together 

” CHeb. 10:19-24). The shape of 
our 1 response to Christ’s intercessory work 
is the sacrifice of thanksgiving in which 
we offer ourselves as living sacrifices. 
Thus Paul says to the Colossians: “Now 
I rejoice in my sufferings for your sake, 
and in my flesh I complete what is lack- 
ing in Christ’s affliction for the sake of 
his body, that is the church . . .” (Col. 
1:24). 

Luther makes the distinction between 
the sacrifice of atonement and the sac- 
tifice of thanksgiving (J. Pelikan, Luther 
the Expositor, Concordia, 1959, p. 238). 
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Christ's sacrifice is ephapax, the all-suff- 
cient sacrifice of atonement. Our share 
in this intercession is the thankful par- 
ticipation of response, the eucharistic 
worship commemorating Christ's atoning 
sacrifice in which we repeatedly plead his 
work before the Father and thus provide 
the context in which the church offers 
itself in union with Christ’s own sacrifice 
to God. The offering of the Church is 
the graceful stewardship of doing the 
truth, of suffering, sacrificing, serving in 
the world on behalf of the neighbor. 
This is the true meaning also of Luther’s 
doctrine of the priesthood of all believers. 
The universal priesthood has nothing to 
do with a polemic on church polity, but 
it has everything to do with our share in 
Christ’s intercession. It means that every 
man in Christ becomes a priest to his 
neighbor. It is not that every man is 
his own priest in any sense of religious 
individualism, but that through eucharis 
tic oblation in the Church every man is 
able and must be exhorted to become a 
little Christ Ci.e., a Christian) to his 
neighbor. 

It should be clear, in conclusion, that 
the biblical proclamation of Christ’s inter- 
cessory work teaches that the glorious 
suffering of Christ draws us into a par- 
ticipating fellowship in which peace is 
made with God and new life is given to 
his fallen creatures so that they in turn 
may glorify God through a joyful suffer- 
ing in this world. As John says in his 
first letter: “My little children, I am 
writing this to you so that you may not 
sin; but if any one does sin, we have an 
advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the righteous” (I John 2:1). John uses 
the same word (parakletos) to designate 
Christ as he used in his Gospel to define 
the function of the Holy Spirit. Thus 
whether the work is seen to be oriented 
to God in heaven or to man on earth, 
the gracious love of God is always all 
sufhcient for our needs. We are assured 
that we have an advocate, one who is 
called alongside to help us, whether we 
are strong in our works of love or weak 
in our failures of sin. Jesus Christ is 
our interceding, comforting friend whose 
suffering love is for us and the world. 
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THE FUTURE BELONGS TO US! 


As 1961 slides into the past and we move forward into 
1962, it is well for Christians to compare their hopes 
and fears with those of that other world force which 
seeks to gain the souls and hopes of men. 

The hopes and fears of both Christianity and com- 
munism are tied up with the movements of time and 
history. Both have a dynamic view of human life; both 
are historical rather than mystical or intellectual. For 
each, 


salvation emerges not by “taking thought” but 


by historical action; for each, total salvation comes at 
the end of history—and then history itself ends. This 
end of history is, again for both, a time when all human 
fears are dissolved and all human hopes fulfilled. 
The passing of 1961 fills neither the true Christian 
nor the authentic Communist with deep sadness and 
melancholy, for it is by the passing of time that each 
Neither will feel 
the need of drowning sorrow by such means as are 


is thrust toward his desired destiny. 


available. Each will let the year go in the joyous belief 
that his redemption draweth nigh. Neither wish to 
hold back the clock; neither regard Old Year’s or New 
Year’s Day as a kind of holy day, a time to build taber- 
nacles, a place to remain. Destiny lies ahead; the best is 
yet to be. 

But right about here comparisons cease and only 
contrasts remain. 

Communism believes that the engine which thrusts 
history forward to its goal is fueled by the restless, 
dialectical character of materialism. There is something 
about materialism which accounts for man’s desire to 
acquire, for the have-nots’ struggle against those who 
have. It is even required that it explain the rise of the 
idea of communism in the mind of Karl Marx! When 
this forward driving power of materialism achieves its 
predestined goal, then, so goes the Communist faith, 
the heaven of the proletariat will cover the earth, his- 
tory will be at rest, and man will enjoy every good 
thing. Hence, says the Communist, Let 1961 go! 

Since communism believes neither in the immor- 
tality of the soul nor the resurrection of the body, those 
only who are alive at its coming can enter into the 
joy of the Communist heaven on earth. The rest are 
left to sorrow as those who have no hope. 

Khrushchev recently postponed the proletarian 
heaven for at least another 30 years. Perhaps this is 
why 71-year-old Molotov seems not to be deeply grieved 
at being read out of the Communist Party. He must 
know that few men live to be a hundred and those 
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who do are hardly in such shape as to make much of 
a materialist paradise. Communists have derided Chris- 
tianity for duping people into accepting “pie in the 
sky.” Yet the Communist philosophy of time and his- 
tory does not promise even that for most, since the 
past is past, death is final; the present must be buried 
(hence the assurance that the democratic West shall 
be ploughed under) and only those fortunate enough 
to be alive at the end-time will find peace, or “pie” at 
the last. This leaves those who have died, and those 
of Molotov’s age, with no chance for pie at all. 

Christianity, in contrast, believes that what thrusts 
history forward is the gracious and redemptive God. 
History is an arrow moving toward a goal, for God 
himself is active in history working his purpose and 
will that there be a new world and redeemed humanity. 
Time is the medium through which God works re- 
demptively. Therefore, says the Christian, Let 1961 
go, for God is marching on. 

Christians will also find comfort in the fact that 
time as an arrow moving toward a goal is an idea 
taken from the Bible. Though the Communist denies 
it with vigor, he lives on borrowed capital. Karl Marx 
(ultimately) obtained the idea that history is an arrow 
from the Christian Scriptures. 
to be found. 


It was nowhere else 


Christians will also find comfort amidst the passing 
years in the belief that the best place to discover the 
meaning of time as an arrow is in those Scriptures 
which are themselves the source of the idea. 
best known by his father, a word by its coiner. Simi- 
larly, the nature of the driving power and of the goal 
of the historical, process is better known through the 
Scriptures who presented the idea, than from the Com- 
munists who borrowed it. 

Since Christianity has a God working within time 
and the movements of history, 


A son is 


it has brighter and 
better-founded promises for men. The God who works 
in history is Lord of history, and therefore overcomes 
man’s past, triumphs over the finality of time, bestows 
upon man immortality, the resurrection of the body, 
and eternal life even amid the devouring years. Those 
who die in the Lord can die in hope and in the assur- 
ance of entering into that total peace and rest which 
God will attain at the last. For the Communist, history 
is lord, but itself has no lord. For Christianity, not 
the impersonal, restless dialectic of materialism but 
God himself is the energy that moves history toward 
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his chosen goal, thus revealing God as history’s Lord. 

God was in Christ in our time and history, in Jesus 
of Nazareth. The Son of God died on the Cross and 
rose again as the living Lord. By these acts, Christ so 
decisively divided the times that even the Russian Com- 
munists pay tribute by numbering the years in terms 
of B.c. and a.p. By these decisive acts, Christ brought 
the Old to an end—so that even the Old Testament 
becomes old—and ushers in the New. The former 
things are passed away—behold I make all things new, 
says the Christ. The Christian therefore sees in Good 
Friday the true old year and sees in the Resurrection 
the true new year—the year of the Lord. Hence the 
Christian has no great fears as he looks to the dying 
year, and no great hopes affixed to the coming of a 
new year. For long ago, in the days of the Cross and 
Resurrection, the Old met its end and the New came 
as the truly fresh start. 

The Christian knows that through his Lord he 
triumphs ower past and future, over last year and the 
next. What is the forgiveness of sins but a cancellation 
of the past, an undoing of an earlier deed? He also 
knows that he has been baptized into Christ and thus 
shares in a death which occurred almost 2000 years 
ago; that he bridges the years and shares in the Resur- 
rection of Christ. He knows he is in Christ, not in a 
mystical or poetical sense but in the profound Pauline 
sense of one who has been “created in Christ Jesus.” 
Christ is his life, the place where he lives, his true 
address; in Christ, he is now in the heavenly places. 
A thousand may fall at his side and ten thousand at his 
right hand, but he will not fear. The Christian points 
not to his everyday experiences, or those which news- 
man or biographer might tell, but to his history of 
death and resurrection in Christ and declares: This 
is my most significant history. This my true life. 

He faces the future therefore with calm confidence 
and assurance. Though the seas may roar, the nuclear 
bomb explode, and the mountains be cast into the midst 
of the sea in 1962, 
undo his life in Christ, nothing separate him from 
the love of God. The die has been cast; nothing can 
occur in any of the days of his years that can undo the 
true and decisive story of his life as it has occurred in 
the death, resurrection, and in the continuing life of 
Jesus Christ. With Paul he now sees no man “after 
the flesh,” no year or day or experience except in terms 
of his own participation in the cross and resurrection 
of Christ. 

Trouble may indeed come. The seas may roar, the 
earth be moved. Evil men may threaten cosmic de- 
struction, threaten his burial, but he will not be moved 
for his life is grounded in the God who in Christ had 
time for him, and room for him in his grace. He is, 
therefore, not filled with melancholy by the dying of 


he will not fear, for nothing can 
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1961, nor with trembling high hopes for 1962. He 
knows his life is hid with God in Christ, in whom God 
is working redemptively. 

His eyes have seen the glory of the Lord, and come 
what may, he knows God’s truth shall go marching on. 

At a time when many doubt whether the world has 
a future, Communists confidently claim it as their 
inevitable inheritance. As Christians, however, we 
know the Lord of history and we remember the words, 
“All things are yours.’ ’ The future belongs to us! END 


WAS THE WCC BLACKMAILED INTO 
ADMITTING RUSSIAN CHURCHMEN? 


Not for a long time to come, if ever, will all the 
facts having to do with the admission of the Russian 
Orthodox Church into the World Council be known, 
nor will they be made public. 

At the moment there is strong evidence that many 
who voted for the resolution did so contrary to their 
own convictions and only because they feared reper- 
cussions against Christian brethren behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

The sudden change in foreign relations leadership 
from the aged Metropolitan Nicolai to the young Arch- 
bishop Nikodim had immense political overtones, for 
Nicolai had adopted a conciliatory attitude toward 
Western churches w hich disturbed Red leaders. 

Furthermore, the World Council, we are informed, 
was indirectly warned not to make a formal statement 
attacking communism lest churches under the Kremlin 
suffer as a consequence. 

Good men found themselves in a dilemma. We be- 
lieve they should have acted upon their convictions, 
but informed observers say Russian Orthodoxy was 
admitted not because of conviction but for fear of 
blackmail. END 


PAPAL SECRETARY MAKES NEWS: 
THE POPE IS THE POPE 


Few situations offer as direct a pipeline to the news 
media as a speaking engagement at the National Press 
Club in Washington. Such an opportunity came this 
month to Amleto Cardinal Cicognani, Vatican Secre- 
tary of State. It was regrettable, therefore, that on an 
occasion so well-suited to a Christian exposition of 
world affairs, Cardinal Cicognani delivered a 25-min- 
ute exaltation of Pope John XXIII, whom he blatantly 
re-identified as “vicar of Christ and successor of St. 
Peter.” The Cardinal thus emphasized basic religious 
differences and dealt a blow to Protestant-Catholic 
understanding. His obstinacy was underscored in re- 
sponse to a question whether the Vatican would ever 
engage in theological compromise in the interests of 


Christian unity. Said the papal promoter: “Ideolog- 
ically, never!” END 
[285 ] 21 
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By approving the expanded Basis of 
membership proposed last summer at St. 
Andrews, the New Delhi Assembly gave 
greater ecumenical centrality to the doc- 


trine of the Trinity and to the role of 


the Bible. Hailed both by Evangelical 
and by Eastern Orthodox leaders, the 
step avoided reduction of the ecumenical 


dull 


gray.” It gave promise of new virility in 


witness to “a and uninteresting 
matching a theological counterattack to 


“the acceleration of history” in a revo- 


lutionary age, to the resurgence of non- 


+ 


Christian religions, to the aggression of 


evolutionary atheism, to the dazzling 
spell of scientific technology, and to the 
grip of secular materialism. 

Although almost one in ten of the 
delegates voting on the issue opposed ap 
proval of the trinitarian basis, including 
some liberal leaders who thought the 
action would launch the World Council 
along the pathway of creed-making, the 
St. Andrews proposal swept through the 
General Assembly by a 383-36 vote. Its 
immediate effect was to disqualify Uni 


tarians from WCC membership. 
Amsterdam to Delhi 


When WCC came into being in Am 
sterdam in 1948, it adopted the bare 
that: “The World 


Churches is a fellowship of churches who 


Basis Council _ of 
accept Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” 
‘This statement was stronger than that 
of the National Council of Churches.: 
Norwegian evangelicals sought in Evan 
ston in 1954 to amend the Basis to read 

. who, according to Holy Scriptures, 
confess Jesus as God and Saviour,” but 
their proposal was sidetracked. Eastern 
Orthodox 


this move, urging additional reference to 


theologians later reinforced 
the Trinity and to church tradition. At 
St. Andrews last summer, the WCC Cen 
tral Committee agreed to submit the al- 
tered form adopted by the Delhi Assem- 
bly after nearly two hours of debate: 
“The World Council of Churches is a fel- 
lowship of Churches which confess the 
Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, and therefore 
seek to fulfill their common calling to the 
glory of the one God, Father, Son and 
Holy liberal Protestant 
churchmen, both in the United States 
and Europe, had sharply opposed the 


expansion. Friends Journal (Sept. 15 is- 
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Some 


Spirit.” 





WCC APPROVES A TRINITARIAN BASIS 


sue) deplored it as “restrictive and ex- 
clusive” and added that “the assurance 
formerly given that we could interpret 
the membership formula as liberally as 
we saw fit can hardly apply any longer 
to this much more rigid test. . We 
that a group 
among our church leaders still insists on 


can only regret sizeable 


considering Christian beliefs to be pri- 
marily a system of thought.” But some 
like Dr. L. D. McBain 


(American Baptist) opposed the expan- 


conservatives, 


sion as a risky precedent. Russian Ortho- 
dox Archbishop Nikodim in his first 
speech to the Assembly urged expansion, 
as did Dr. C. G. Baeta of Ghana, former 
secretary of the old IMC. 

At the same time it was clear that the 
Delhi Assembly’s theological pronounce- 
ments had little in common with affirma- 
tions of the great ecumenical councils of 
the first centuries. The early ecumenical 
defined condemned the 
heresies to which they opposed their 
theological affirmations. But Delhi, like 
Amsterdam and Evanston, was preoccu- 


councils and 


pied with unity and had little interest 
in combatting heresy. As a result the 
“victory” for trinitarianism and the Bible 
is far from precise and may, in fact, ac- 
commodate views of the divine Trinity 
and of the Scriptures which would have 
been abhorrent to Christian faith in ear- 
lier Christian centuries. While the move 
from the older liberal emphasis on theo- 
centrism to trinitarianisin is widely hailed 
as an evangelical victory, the fact re- 
mains that Christocentrism has also shel- 
tered liberal theories, and that the Delhi 
afhrmations not with 
grossly objectionable views both of divine 


are inconsistent 


trinity and scriptural authoritv. 
The Role of Theology 


Yet Delhi witnessed some pointed 
pleas for greater theological earnestness 
as indispensable to the realization of ecu- 
menical unity. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Most Rev. A. M. Ramsay, 
deplored what he called a “hand the- 
ology” spirit in the West which says in 
effect “do not go deep into theology; we 
need just a few simple facts and princi- 
ples in order to get unity.” He warned 
that unity will not be found in such 
“twentieth century simplifications,” and 
added that “those who talk thus com- 
monly make large theological assump- 
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tions which they do not pause to exam 


ine.” “If we will be patient,” he con 
tinued, “true theology, good theology, 
is something which unites. But it will 
not be true unless it keeps itself and us 
near to the Cross whence the call to 
holiness comes.” 

Eastern Orthodox churches reinforced 
the periodic call for more theological 
depth. In a statement for the Ethiopian 
Orthodox Church, Abuna Theophilos 
noted that “a really fruitful line of work 
towards unity would be a closer study of 
the traditional doctrines with a view to 
evolving clearer and less inadequate ver 
bal definitions.” 

But the theological thrust had alien 
interests to contend with also. Among 
these were the Burma Baptist U Ba 
Hmyin’s plea for universal synthetic the 
ology unrestricted to biblical structures, 
and neo-orthodox hostility toward re 
vealed truths and an intellectual faith. 

Doctrinal differences among the Delhi 
delegates limited their full fellowship 
except as they downgraded the impor- 
tance of doctrinal truth and fell back on 
the Basis as the sufficient touchstone of 
Christian commitment. Despite the dis 
sent of one-tenth of the delegates, spokes 
men confidently referred to the Basis as 
“the fixed stratum of unity” alongside 
which the movement con 
tinues its “search for a unity” which 
does not yet exist. By this “common 
faith” the member churches were pledged 
to stand together despite frightfully deep 
and divisive differences. The Delhi mood 
was still to “obey Christ’s command” (to 
find unity) and to work out “details of 
doctrine” later. Faced by a time of great 
er challenge to Christianity than that 
posed by the Renaissance, by an age 
more demanding than any since apostolic 
times, they felt oneness more than truth 
to be their highest calling. Disturbed by 
the unedifying spectacle of Christian 
disunity, they cheered the word of WCC 
General Secretary W. A. Visser ’t Hooft 
that “desire for Christian unity is no 
longer the concern of the few but the 
preoccupation of the many,” and they 
welcomed every evidence of a general 
ecumenical mobilization. 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft noted that the 
WCC had become with “one very im- 
portant exception” (Roman Catholicism) 
a body in which all major Christian con- 


ecumenical 
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sss 


fessions are strongly represented, and 
that it now embraces “a greater variety 
of expressions of the Christian faith than 
have ever been brought together in one 
movement.” The presence of five Roman 
Catholic observers authorized by the Vat- 
ican Secretariat for Christian Unity 
cheered ecumenical leaders, although 
Father Edward Duff did not hesitate to 
indicate in a interview that 
Roman Catholicism already has the unity 
to which non-Reman ecumenism aspires. 
Special er; 
Communior serv. ¢ arranged by the An- 
glican Chun. » of endia, Pakistan, Burma, 
and Ceylon, open to “all baptized com- 
municant members of their churches, 
as another first step toward unity. An 
Eastern Orthodox spokesman indicated 
to the press that Communion is “the 
summit of unity, not a way of 
achieving it,” but said delegates from 
his church would be present to support 
the ecumenical movement. In the Ortho- 
dox view, said Dr. Nikos Nissiotis, assist- 
ant director of the Ecumenical Institute 
at Bossey, Church union is not “a ‘spirit- 
ualized,’ sentimental, humanistic expres- 
= of good will, but is an absolute real- 
ty preestablished by God. The 
ac does not move towards unity 
through the comparison of conceptions 
of unity, but lives out of the union 
between God and man realized in the 
communion of the Church. . . . We are 
not here to create but to recapture it. . . .’ 


television 


ois fell on a large-scale 


and 


Common Faith, Diverse Theologies 


It was clear that a variety of concep- 
tions of unity entered into the ecumen- 
ical dialogue, and that the achievement 
of any carefully-defined unity was still 
a long way off for WCC afhliates. Dr. 
Joseph Sittler of Chicago summed up 
some of the tensions as disagreement 
over “whether the way to unity is a 
common faith, or a closer fellowship in 
confidence that the fellowship itself will 
lead to a common faith; whether the 
churches must enter into intercommun- 
ion to advance unity or have a larger 
unity in order to enter into intercommun- 
ion; whether unity is to be found in a 
common faith, or in a common order 
equally.” Sittler’s view is that the unity 
of the Church depends not on a common 
theology but on a common faith Cit is 
noteworthy that nonsupernaturalist John 
Dewey promulgated the thesis a genera- 
tion ago in the interest of humanism). 
He deplored “the idolatry of putting 
theology in the center.” Explaining theo- 
logies as intellectual functions of the dif- 
ferences in cultures, he said “there is 
not and will not be a common theology.” 


When newspaper reporters asked Sittler 
whether any movement exists outside 
the United States similar to the Blake- 
Pike emphasis on organic unity as the 
only worthy ecumenical goal, he noted 
the Union of South India, the Ceylon 
scheme, and the North India scheme as 
somewhat similar. 

The earlier feeling that the ecumeni- 
cal world assemblies represent a kairos, 
a divinely-appointed time at which 
church unity would be achieved by list- 
ening to the voice of the Spirit, seemed 
at Delhi to have worn somewhat thin. 
While there was little searching of the 
biblical doctrine of the Church 
sentatives of nearly all confessions at 
Delhi declared their traditional formula- 
tion of ecclesiology inadequate to grip 


re P re- 


One or an- 
other speaker, in order to deflate the 
absolute claims of rival ecclesiastical tra- 
ditions, invoked the thesis that the 
Church is historically conditioned and 
exposed to corruption, but the speakers 
were more hesitant to apply the thesis 
to their own communions, and seemed 
wholly reluctant to apply it to the ecu- 
menical development. Delhi championed 
a “more explicit and definite” position 
with regard to church unity through its 
emphasis on mission (integration of 
IMC into WCC) and through its ex- 
panded Basis, and it trusted these devel- 
opments to hold together in the member 
churches. 

Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft acknowl- 
edged candidly that “though it is in 
God’s grace sometimes given to 
render a common witness, we cannot 
claim that in the important matters of 
faith, of life, of church order, we speak 
with one voice.” With death gradually 
overtaking one after another of the ecu- 
menical movement's surviving pioneers, 
Visser ’t Hooft’s importance has grown. 
In two respects he differs somewhat from 
the earlier men; he is largely alien to 
their pietistic-evangelistic emphasis, and 
he is actively interested in the enlistment 
of Rome. But he reiterates the long- 
standing ecumenical emphasis that no 
external reunion will be forced upon 
member churches “who are not ready for 
this and do not desire it. . . . Those who 
would attempt to create union by force 
or coercion would meet with the deter- 
mined opposition of our member 
churches.” With a look at present ecu- 
menical achievement, Visser ‘t Hooft 


today’s ecumenical realities. 


us to 


added: “Cooperation is not the same as 
unity, but it can and should be a mighty 
stimulant to unity.” 

A major document of 9,000 words, 
approved in the closing days of the Delhi 








Assembly, further delineated the com- 
plex WCC notion of unity. Instead of 
a single ecclesiastical organization of all 
Christians, WCC pledged itself to work 
for a system of interlocking church com- 
munities on the local, national and inter- 
national level, with mutual recognition 
of ministries, members, and joint partici- 
pation in the Lord’s Supper. The docu- 
ment emphasized that “unity does not 
imply simple uniformity of organization, 


rite or expression.” But it affirmed also 
that it “will involve nothing less than a 
death and rebirth of many forms of 


church life as we have known them. We 
believe that nothing less costly can finally 
suffice.” 


Machinery and the Kingdom 


Ecclesiastical machinery functioned ac- 
tively through all phases of the Delhi 
Assembly; the mechanism of resolutions 
and program enjoyed special prominence. 
This growing preoccupation with organi- 
zation rather than with mission has pe- 
riodically troubled leaders distressed over 
ecumenical programming—the endless se- 
ries of conferences, consultations, com- 
missions, and committees apparently sub- 
stitute a passion for dialogue for the pas- 
sion to witness. And the disposition to 
limit democratic processes within ecu- 
menical gatherings at times irked the 
press. In New Delhi no floor debate was 
permitted, for example, on the question 
of admission of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. In the various section meetings 
the press was prohibited from continuous 
coverage (even by substitutes or alter- 
nates). Whatever the intention of such 
limitation, it had the effect of concealing 
from the press what day-to-day sectional 
emphases were eliminated or revised by 
the editorial committee in the final sec- 
tional draft—a device by which ecumeni- 
cal leaders have sometimes promoted spe- 
cial objectives. 

The cost of the Delhi Assembly, in- 
cluding travel, has been estimated at half 
a million dollars. Delegates had been in- 
formed it would be best not to seek res- 
ervations in the city’s best hotels; when 
they arrived, they found ecumenical staff 
already ensconced in the Janpath, most 
modern hostelry in the city, while ar- 
rangements for many of the participants 
were substandard. Yet delegates tend to 
be awed by the staggering size and com- 
plexity of ecumenical institutions, and 
by the stature of inclusivist leaders head- 
ing the movement. 

The World Council has developed 
both a strong central staff and a formid- 
able structure of divisional and depart- 
mental committees, whereas the Interna- 
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tional Missionary Council had neither. 
The ecumenical movement been 
given or assured virtually all of the need- 
ed $2,500,000 for a new 250-office head- 
quarters building in Geneva, to be ready 
for occupancy in mid-1963. The design 
allows for additional ofhces if required 
The Ecumenical Church Loan 
Fund provides funds to assist ecumeni- 
cally-minded mission-founded churches. 
At Delhi the leadership proposed a 47 
per cent increase of $218,000 in the 
WCC $751,200 total to 
include provision for larger staff salaries. 
Dr. Eugene Carson Blake emphasized 
that the principle of support thus far 
has been to raise funds from member 
churches on the basis of their ability to 
but that those making larger con- 
tributions are not to dictate the program. 
He noted that some churches already 
regard the WCC budget as outsize, while 
of modern government 


has 


later. 


budget, the 


give, 


others, in view 
spending, consider the annual budget ri- 
diculously low. Others are reluctant to 
approve a greatly-increased budget be- 
cause of its super-church potential. Yet 


WCC how 


much more could be achieved for the 


leaders continually stress 
ecumenical cause were additional money 


and staff available. 


The Six and the One Hundred 


The 100-member central 
elected at New Delhi gives 17 posts to 
Orthodox churchmen; 16 to Lutherans; 
15 to Presbyterian and Reformed groups; 
12 to Anglicans; 11 to Methodists; 10 
to United churches; 5 to Baptists; 4 to 
Congregationalists; and 1 or 2 to other 
groups. At the helm of the WCC’s 198 
church bodies representing more than 
350 million members will be the six-man 
presidium: The Most Rev. Arthur M. 
Archbishop of Canterbury; Sir 
a Presbyterian and Gov- 
ernor General of Eastern Nigeria; Arch- 
bishop Iakovos, head of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church in North and South Ameri- 
ca: the Rev. Dr. David G. Moses, the 
United Church of Northern India; the 
Rev. Dr. Martin Nieméeller, a German 
Lutheran; and Charles Parlin, a Meth- 
leader from New York City. 

Ambiguity whether 
WCC expresses the world-wide Christian 
judgment of its members, or whether it 
determines that judgment. On one hand 
it is stressed that WCC cannot legislate 
for member churches, but is merely an 


committee 


Ramsey, 
Francis I[biam, 


odist lay 
remained as to 


instrument for expressing their common 
witness and service, the Assembly Cin 
which all member churches are repre- 
sented) being viewed as their main voice. 
Yet the Central Committee often speaks 
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out between assemblies on many issues, 
sometimes so provocatively that members 
have withdrawn from WCC. 

Faith and order were not the only 
paths to unity explored at Delhi. Some 
delegates thought the world would be 
most impressed by ecumenical agree- 
ment on social and political problems. 
Some Greek Orthodox spokesmen, how- 
ever, emphasized that agreed social posi- 
tions are no criterion of unity but rather 
the result of unity. They challenged the 
social activism of American churchmen 
who involve themselves in political af- 
fairs more as a secular activity than as a 
church act. But the American tendency 
had won a following. Days before Delhi, 
the East Asia Christian Conference had 
met in Bangalore to discuss political is- 
sues that cause tensions among Asian 
While Dr. D. T. Niles was 


thoroughly enthusiastic about its achieve- 


countries. 


ments, some European churchmen 
thought the best thing that could be said 
about the conference was that it was 
now over. The Bangalore conference was 
marked by a concerted drive for United 
Nations’ recognition of Red China. Ko- 
rean and Formosan delegates demurred. 
At Delhi a whole colony of spokesmen 
pushed the weighty thesis that Christian 
relationship with government must not 
be just a private affair, and ended with 
a plea for a resolution, for direct pres- 
sure upon government, for a Christian 
policy to be implemented by government, 
as if this procedure were the historic 
Christian dynamism for transforming the 
social order. The contemporary alterna- 
tive to Christianity, which more than 
any other surging force threatens to 
sweep our children’s children into the 
orbit absolutism, was seldom 
confronted and addressed as a foe; many 
delegates felt that the Christian thesis 
concerning the axis and goal of history 
and the ultimate meaning of life had not 
been expounded at Delhi with the pre- 
cision and consistency that characterizes 
Marxian propaganda. 

The large press services and news mag- 
aware from the history of the 
ecumenical movement that politico-eco- 
nomic issues would loom as large as the 
religious, assigned their political editors 
to cover Delhi as readily as their religion 
editors. Whenever the world mission of 
the Church was defined in distinction 
from evangelism, the secular journalists 
seemed fully at home in the spirit of 
Delhi. At Sunday dinner at the home of 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur with Time-Life’s 
Henry Luce and evangelist Billy Gra- 
ham, I remarked to Mr. Luce: “The 
Life series superbly exposed the dyna- 


of state 


azines, 
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mism on which communism relies for 


world revolution. Why doesn’t Life 
give us a great series on the dynamic 
on which Christianity relies?” Mr. Luce 
replied: “I think that is why I came to 
Delhi.” It was, in fact, why most actual 
delegates had come. But many left con- 
fused over the manner in which Jesus 
Christ is the world’s light. Not even 
ecumenical self-gratification that “seldom 
had there gathered a greater selection 
of outstanding Christian leaders and 
personalities” had removed their indeci- 
sion. To stress the difference between an 
ecumenical meeting and a political meet- 
ing, Visser ’t Hooft urged the press not 
to judge the Vigyan Bhavan Assembly 
by the norms and categories of the U.N. 
He noted the common Christian basis 
of the delegates, and indicated that their 
primary obsession is not with the modern 
East-West tension, but with overcoming 
the East-West cleavage that divided the 
Church 1000 years ago. But in the realm 
of international affairs ecumenical spokes- 
men took quite another course; they ex- 
pressed delight that their convictions in 
international relations are already being 
applied by some Christian statesmen at 
the precise moment when grave world 
decisions are being made. 

Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, director of 
WCC’s Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs, located the 
Church’s “duty to speak to the nations 
for peace and justice” in a protest against 
nuclear weapons testing and arms com- 
petition, and in a plea for disarmament. 
It seemed not to occur to Dr. Nolde, 
nor to his associates, that a rebuke to 
the Communist agitation of class hatred 
and class warfare might equally serve 
the cause of peace and justice, and that 
such rebuke might equally fall within 
the Church’s duty. 

“The trouble with the ecumenical 
movement,” remarked retiring president 
Franklin Clarke Fry, “is that it is so 
diverse that it takes a long time for us 
to agree.” Few observers were likely to 
question this comment. Delhi made visi- 
ble to the world what unity—and what 
diversity and disunity—characterizes 
Christianity in the twentieth century. 
Some of this diversity was concealed be- 
cause many delegates seemed unaware of 
the preciousness of their own traditions, 
and were therefore prone to search for the 
richness of the Christian religion in flat 
uniformity. But the diversity in the midst 
of Delhi’s togetherness lent new impor- 
tance to the comment of an American 
churchman, Dr. Eugene Carson Blake: 
“Ecumenism is nothing if it is not local.” 

C. F. F. H. 








Evangelicals and the Right-Wing Renascence 


Some 50 radio stations linked with 
the Mutual Broadcasting System added a 
30-minute weekly broadcast this month 
featuring the voice of Dr. Billy James 
Hargis, founder-director of Christian Cru- 
sade, “largest anti-communist ministry in 
America.” Hargis was already being heard 
on 15-minute daily broadcasts carried by 
some 76 stations and on 30-minute 
weekly broadcasts heard over 66 stations. 
He also has a 15-minute weekly telecast 
seen in 12 U. S. cities and in the Virgin 
Islands. The added outreach for the 14- 
year-old Hargis organization takes advan- 
tage of a rightist revival now sweeping 
the United States. Assorted new organi- 
zations, all thriving on bad publicity, are 
springing up almost daily. 

The right-wing renascence is basically 
a political phenomenon, but some of the 
motivations are religious, as are some of 
the repercussions. 

The Hargis organization and the Chris- 
tian Anti-Communism Crusade of Dr. 
Fred C. Schwarz both have a large fol- 
lowing among fundamentalists, but their 
scope long ago transcended theological 
lines. Schwarz was catapulted to national 
prominence this fall through widely-tele- 
cast public rallies in Southern California. 
Retraction of a critical story in Life maga- 
zine also helped the cause, inasmuch as 
Life publisher C. D. Jackson actually 
took the platform at a Schwarz rally to 
concede the magazine’s “over-simplified 
misrepresentation” and to praise the 
Schwarz enterprise. 

Responsible evangelicals applaud the 
initiative of genuinely sincere anti-Com- 
munists. But some observers record their 
reservations Over an excessively negative 
approach. They agree that the public 
ought to be more aware of Communist 
strategy, and that the ideological transi- 
tion from socialism to communism is well 
worth publicizing. But they question 
whether some of the hoop-la rallies pro- 
vide much ideological orientation. More 
important, these observers are disturbed 
at preoccupation with communism to the 
neglect of positive Christianity. The 
question is asked: Would we not be 
more profitably engaged if we indoctri- 
nated the masses in the fundamentals of 
the Christian world-life view and called 
for personal commitment and for aggres- 
sive cells of workers? 

Some anti-Communists and _anti-lib- 
erals have become so irresponsible in 
their accusations and blanket denuncia- 
tions that they hurt their own good cause. 
They have even leveled accusations at 
people who share their own convictions 
but who exercise more restraint. Extrem- 


THE APPEAL TO ROMAN CATHOLICS 


U. S. Roman Catholicism plays a 
major role in today’s right-wing renas- 
cence. The number of Roman Cath- 
olics active in conservative political 
ranks is believed to exceed their popu- 
lation proportion. 

Officially, the U. S. Roman Cath- 
olic hierarchy frowns on right-wing 
extremists. Archbishop William E. 
Cousins, episcopal chairman of the 
Social Action Department of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, 
said in an annual report issued last 
month that “these groups are unwit- 
tingly aiding the Communist cause by 
dividing and confusing Americans.” 
America and Commonweal, most in- 
fluential of American Roman Catholic 
periodicals, have taken similar stands. 

Individually, however, it is a differ- 
ent story. Robert Welch, head of the 
John Birch Society, maintains that 50 
per cent of its membership is Roman 


Catholic. The society’s national coun- 
cil includes several well-known Roman 
Catholic figures, including a priest. 
Even Cardinal Cushing was once 
quoted as having expressed sympathy 
for the Birchers’ cause. 

Many more Roman Catholics 
espouse the conservative political views 
of U. S. Senator Barry Goldwater, 
who avoids the Birch extreme. Gold- 
water has attracted Roman Catholic 
support by cautious pronouncements, 
as on federal aid to education. He 
says that if there is going to be such 
aid (he is against it), then parochial 
schools should be given a share. 

Acknowledged leader of Catholics- 
for-Goldwater is William F. Buckley, 
Jr., editor of the National Review, 
who stirred considerable controversy 
with a criticism of socialistic overtones 
in the latest encyclical of Pope John 
XXIII. 
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ists fail to see that they are being used 
as decoys by the liberals: smoke swirls 
about right-wing extremists while left- 
wingers quietly go about peddling their 
influence. 

The aggressive liberal attack on right- 
wingers gives the liberals the initiative, 
keeps the right on the defensive; it raises 
questions about the right, while making 
the left seem respectable and normative; 
it enables the liberals to achieve their 
ends while discrediting those who would 
call them to account. 

Many right-wingers are highly sensi- 
tive to the conspiratorial facets of con- 
temporary Communist strategy, a fact 
which causes some to trace all socialistic 
trends back to the Kremlin. Thus the 
socialistic overtones in liberal church pro- 
nouncements are interpreted as continu- 
ing evidence of the presence of “Commu- 
nist clergymen” in the United States. 

Anti-Communist extremists who saw 
a Red in every other committee went into 
virtual hibernation at the demise of Mc- 
Carthyism. They came to life again when 
the National Council of Churches made 
a big affair out of an obscure Air Force 
Reserve manual which warned of clergy 
subversion. Some Protestant anti-Com- 
munist extremists also came to new life 


in the wake of the Roman Catholic issue 
in Kennedy’s election campaign because 
they happened also to share a genuine 
concern for church-state separation. Al- 
most to a man they supported the candi- 
dacy of Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon, and Nixon’s narrow-margin loss 
was a hitter blow. 

Kennedy’s initial approach to the So- 
viets was decidedly more conciliatory 
than that of his predecessor in the presi- 
dency, and this stirred the feelings of 
the extremists still more. Following the 
Kennedy-Khrushchev meeting in Vienna, 
however, U. S.-Soviet relations deterio- 
rated sharply. As he had done any num- 
ber of times, Khrushchev feinted in East 
Germany, and Kennedy took the oppor- 
tunity for a military buildup that some 
sources say he had wanted all along. 
But criticisms arose similar to those 
directed at Eisenhower by liberals and 
conservatives alike, that U. S. policy 
seemed to be shaped more by reaction 
than by initiative. By this time, many 
ultra-conservatives were vocal in calling 
for a policy of strength and stability, and 
their influence was spreading rapidly. 

Political discontent in America today 
largely follows one of two general courses. 
To the left are pacifistic critics of nuclear 
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testing. To the right lie a myriad of com- 
plainers ranging from George Lincoln 
Rockwell and his self-styled Nazism to 
the arms-carrying Minute Men of South- 
ern California. 

Liberally-oriented news analysts con- 
tinually do the public a disservice by 
lumping all together under the right- 
wing forces under the same umbrella and 
assigning them a common identification. 
Washington correspondents largely re- 
gard the right-wing bloc as a laughing- 
stock, and their bias is readily discernible 
in news stories. Thus far, however, this 
adverse treatment (even President Ken- 
nedy’s denunciation) has worked to the 
advantage of the extremists. It seems to 
win them friends, and most certainly 
spreads the word to persons of like con- 
victions eager to line up behind a cause. 

Two tactics currently used to discredit 
right-wingers are the same as those long 
decried by liberals: guilt by association 
(lumping together of superficially-similar 
representations) and arbitrary labeling on 
the basis of isolated quotations removed 
trom context. 

The year 1962 promises political de- 
velopments which are bound to have one 
kind of bearing or another upon theologi- 
cal conservatives. The show will begin 
with Congressional hearings next month 
over the alleged muzzling of Major Gen- 


eral Edwin A. Walker. 


Missions Debate 


What priorities ought to characterize 
evangelical missions strategy? 

The question was tossed about with 
determined vigor in the fall issues of His 
magazine, a monthly published by Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship primarily 
for college students. The literary debate 
was designed as a prelude to the [VCF’s 
sixth International Student Missionary 
Convention at the University of Illinois, 
December 27-31. 

Chief figures in the debate were Dr. 
Kenneth Pike, linguistics professor at the 
University of Michigan, and Dr. Arthur 
Glasser, home director of China Inland 
Mission-Overseas Missionary Fellowship. 

Pike, affiliated with Wycliffe Bible 
Translators, asserted that contemporary 
missionaries “should tackle those special- 
ized tasks which the indigenous local 
church cannot, or will not . . . handle 

. in this decade.” 

Glasser, who was a missionary to the 
Nosu tribal people of China, cited Ken- 
neth Scott Latourette’s concept of “the 
ongoing Christian community” as the 
great tool. He declared that too much em- 
phasis is being placed on “subsidiary” 
specialization. 
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‘Ferocious’ Objections 


A national women’s magazine with a 
circulation of 7,000,000 cancelled a drug 
company’s $120,000 series of full-page 
advertisements on birth control and 
planned parenthood because of “readers’ 
objections,” Religious News Service re- 
ported last month. 

Karyl Van, advertising director of 
Everywoman's Family Circle, a 10-cent 
magazine sold mainly in supermarkets, 
said the publication had received numer- 
ous complaints about the first advertise- 
ment of a six-part series for the Ortho 
Pharmaceutical Corporation, the nation’s 
largest manufacturer of contraceptives. 

“The objections from readers was fero- 
cious,” said Van. “We no longer are 
carrying the ads. This subject is too hot 
to handle.” 

However, a spokesman for the drug 
company said the decision to withdraw 
the advertisements had been made by the 
firm itself after an article denouncing 
such advertising appeared in America, 
the Jesuit weekly. 

The first advertisement, as it appeared 
in Everywoman’s Family Circle and True 
Story, a romantic fiction magazine, 
showed a young woman talking over a 
picket fence with an older woman. Large 
type over the advertisement read: “Don’t 
plan your family over the back fence.” 

Smaller type in the advertisement 
urged young mothers to consult their 
doctors about spacing babies. It said: 
“He can recommend a method that is 
dependable, simple, inexpensive and best 
suited to the needs of you and your 
husband.” 

Although contraceptives are not men- 
tioned in the advertisement, the last line 
says: “This message is sponsored by Or- 
tho Pharmaceutical Corp., to whom 
medical methods of family planning are 
a particular concern.” 


The Bookies of Boston 


Richard Cardinal Cushing, the Ro- 
man Catholic archbishop of Boston, says 
his city has been “betrayed” by a CBS 
television documentary which spotlighted 
bookmaking. 

“Gambling exists everywhere,” the 
prelate told a policemen’s ball in the 
Boston Garden. “And no one can deny it. 
The United States Army wouldn’t be a 
sufficient law enforcement body to stop 
people from gambling. 

“In my theology, gambling itself is not 
a sin any more than to take a glass of 
beer or of hard liquor is a sin. It’s the 
abuse that makes gambling evil or drink- 
ing intoxicating liquors an evil.” 


nounced 
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He said that whoever was behind the 
program “owes an apology to the City of 
Boston.” 

In New York, meanwhile, a state gov- 
ernment commission investigating oper- 
ations was told that bingo games were 
more profitable to bingo hall operators 
than to the charities they were intended 
to benefit. A commission counsel esti- 
mated that one lessor had made an an- 
nual net profit of more than 600 per cent 
on a $6,000 investment in a bingo hall. 


Embarrassed Baptist 

“In the 24 years I've lived in Louisi- 
ana,” said Dr. J. D. Grey, “we've had 
Baptists in the governorship for 16 years. 
They’ve been the sorriest years that our 
state law enforcement has ever seen.” 

The pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of New Orleans was addressing some 
2,000 men attending the annual Louisi- 
ana Baptist Brotherhood Convention last 
month. 

‘Tm not mad,” added Grey, former 
president of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, “I’m embarrassed.” 

Grey singled out Jimmie H. Davis, 
ballad-singing governor of Louisiana, as 
“the shame of Louisiana Baptists” for 
failing to act against “organized and com- 
mercialized gambling and corruption.” 

Davis is a Baptist and once taught 
school in a Baptist college in Shreveport. 
He has written a number of songs, such 
as “You Are My Sunshine,” and has 
made recordings of Gospel songs. 


Education and Religion 


Gordon College won full academic 
accreditation this month. 

The Beverly Farms, Massachusetts, 
school was approved for membership by 
the New England Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools as a senior, 
four-year college of the arts and sciences. 

Dr. James Forrester, president, an- 
that the Gordon Divinity 
School will move at once for full mem- 
bership in the American Association of 
Theological Schools, recognized accred- 
iting agency for seminaries, in which it 
now holds an associate membership. 

Both the college and the divinity 
school are known for their evangelical 
orientation, but neither have official ties 
with a church body. 

Other developments in church-related 
education: 

—Dr. Ralph Phelps announced he had 
withdrawn his resignation as president of 
Ouachita Baptist College. 

—The new half-million dollar campus 
of Grace Bible College, Wyoming, Mich- 
igan, was dedicated. 
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Religious Review 


Here is a brief resumé of significant 
religious developments during 1961: 

EvanGELIsM: Billy Graham conducted 
major crusades in Florida; Manchester, 
England; Minneapolis; and Philadelphia. 
Telecasts of the meetings took on new 
importance. . . Bob Pierce held a 
month-long campaign in Tokyo. Over- 
all impact was unprecedented, despite 
public controversy. 

Tueotocy: Theological activity by 
scholars on the conservative side of the 
theological spectrum gained momentum. 
. .. To the left, neo-orthodoxy and wan- 
ing classic liberalism continued their 
ideological struggle. . . . “Neo-evangel- 
icalism” apparently has established itself 
as a term describing some conservative 
scholars avoiding the fundamentalist la- 
bel. 

Missions: Violence hindered mission- 
ary effort in such lands as Laos, Viet- 
nam, Congo, and Angola. . . . A Church 
of Christ in Israel was stoned repeatedly 
before being granted police protection. 

Ecumenicity: The World Council of 
Churches received into membership Or- 
thodox churches from Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. The action weakens the numerical 
domination of the WCC by Protestants. 
. . . The International Missionary Coun- 
cil was absorbed into the World Council. 
. . . Roman Catholic and Orthodox lead- 
ers planned separate ecumenical councils. 
. . . Many denominational mergers were 
brewing. 

Scuism: Congregational Christian 
churches which rejected denominational 
ties with the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church formed fellowships of their own. 
. .. The Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod suspended relations with the Lu- 
theran Church—Missouri Synod. . . . A 
Conservative Baptist faction formed its 
own mission society. . . . A group of 
Negro Baptists split off from the Nation- 
al Baptist Convention, U. S. A., Inc., 
to form a convention of their own. 

Epucation: A_ new liberal arts col- 
lege is planned at Sarasota, Florida, with 
the help of the Congregational Board of 
Home Missions. . . . The Conwell School 
of Theology, successor to the Temple 
School of Theology, opened its doors in 
Philadelphia. . . . The Interdenomina- 
tional Theological Center in Atlanta, a 
pioneering Negro ecumenical institution, 
was dedicated. It embraces four theologi- 
cal schools in a cooperative program. 

Monatrty: If the cinema and tele- 
vision are indicative of public moral 
standards, the trend continued downhill. 
Socrat Action: The propriety of fall- 


out shelters raised many an argument 
among churchmen, but a number of 
liberals who claim to be on the front 
lines of social action were caught nap- 
ping. . . . A papal encyclical dealing with 
social problems won unprecedented pub- 
licity. . . . Christian-oriented crusades 
against communism mushroomed. 
Pusuisninc: The New English Bible 
New Testament made a big hit among 
clergy and laity alike. More than 3,000,- 
000 copies are already in print. 
Cuurcr-StatE: Roman Catholic pres- 
sure for federal school funds gave Presi- 
dent Kennedy the biggest controversy 
of his first year in office. 
grew for restrictions 


. . . Demands 


upon tax-free 


PROTESTANT 


@ Dr. Karl Barth is planning to 
make his first visit to the United 
States next spring, according to Reli- 
gious News Service. He is scheduled 
to arrive sometime around Easter 
(April 22) and to give a five-day se- 
ries of lectures at the University of 
Chicago Divinity School. The world- 
famous Swiss theologian is also said 
to have accepted an invitation to lec- 
ture at Princeton Seminary’s 150th 
anniversary observance. 


@ A Christian Herald poll shows 
that “The Old Rugged Cross” is still 
America’s favorite hymn. “How Great 
Thou Art” was a close second, fol- 
lowed by “What a Friend We Have 
in Jesus,” “In the Garden,” “Amaz- 
ing Grace,” and “Rock of Ages.” 


@ A commemorative four-cent post- 
age stamp was issued last month to 
mark the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of the Presbyterian clergyman 
who invented the game of basketball 
in 1891. The stamp honoring Dr. 
James Naismith was first placed on 
sale at Springfield (Massachusetts) 
College, where he taught and where 
a Basketball Hall of Fame is being 


erected. 


@ Texas Christian University plans 
a 12-year program of development 
that will include construction of six 
new buildings at an estimated cost of 
$5,000,000. 


@ A year-long evangelistic effort 
aimed at Guatemala’s 4,000,000 citi- 
zens will open next month with a 
three-day orientation session for pas- 
tors. The effort will operate under 
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church-related business. . . . The U. S. 
Supreme Court handed down a record 
number of decisions touching upon reli- 
gious issues. . . . A Peace Corps program 
began operation, prompting concern as 
to whether cooperation with missionary 
organizations would violate the church- 
state principle. . . . Communist leaders 
were reported trying to split German 
Lutheranism. . . . Burma adopted Bud- 
dhism as a state religion but proclaimed 
religious liberty for all citizens. Effect 
upon missionary activity is still uncer- 
tain. . . . Dutch Reformed churches in 
South Africa, supportive of the govern- 
ment’s apartheid policy, severed relations 


with the World Council of Churches. 


PANORAMA 


the framework of the “evangelism-in- 
depth” concept developed by the Lat- 
in America Mission. It will include 
training classes, public rallies, visita- 
campus 1 


ministries, local 


church campaigns. 


tion, and 


@ Youth for Christ plans to begin 
a national radio program. It will be 
developed by Tedd Seelye, a staff an- 
nouncer for station WMBI, affiliated 
with Moody Bible Institute of Chica- 
go. Seelye joins Youth for Christ Jan- 
uary |. 


@ Some 30 journalists representing 
15 Protestant church publications in 
Portugal formed a fellowship group 
last month. It will be known as the 
Portuguese Evangelical Press Associa- 
tion. Baptist, Episcopal, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Nazarene, and Brethren 
churches are represented. 


@ The Italian Bible Institute in 
Rome, project of the Greater Europe 
Mission, was dedicated last month. It 
will offer a three-year Protestant 
course. 


@ The British Weekly, founded by 
the late Sir William Robertson Nicoll 
to represent the so-called “noncon- 
formist conscience,” is observing its 
75th anniversary. The journal, pub- 
lished in Edinburgh, achieved a posi- 
tion of considerable influence in the 
religious and political life of the Brit- 
ish Isles. It is now owned by the 
Church of Scotland but still serves the 
original purpose of representing Pres- 
byterianism in Scotland and the non- 
episcopal churches in the rest of the 
British Isles. 
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Regional Reaction 


Resolutions criticizing the establish- 


ment of a new mission society were 
adopted at two of the Conservative Bap- 
tists’ three regional conferences this fall. 

The Eastern and Western conferences 
labeled as “unfounded” certain allega- 
tions given as grounds for the founding 
of the new society by the Conservative 
Baptist Fellowship. Leaders of the fel- 
lowship, most separatist of Conservative 
Baptist bodies, charged that the “impact 
of Neo-Evangelicalism and its twin evil 
of ecumenical evangelism has had a 
divisive and deteriorating effect on the 
societies and churches of 


schools, our 


movement.” Eschatological differ- 
ences also were cited. 

The Central conference adopted a res- 
olution which afhrmed the right of Con- 
servative Baptists “to new C. B. 
schools, C. B. Mission Societies, homes 


Start 


for the aged and other agencies to help 
in the further spread of the Gospel.” 
However, the resolution made no speci- 
fic reference to the new mission society 
or to issues in its establishment. 

Dr. Albert G. Johnson, president of 
Western Conservative Baptist Seminary, 
has resigned his position as a director of 
the Conservative Baptist Fellowship in 
protest of the fellowship’s action in cre- 
ating a new mission society. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF WCC ASSEMBLY 


Here is a summary of actions taken 
at the 18-day assembly of the World 
Council of Churches in New Delhi, 
India: 

—Admission of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church to membership in the 
WCC. The Russian church is the 
largest single religious body in the 
WCC, and its admission made East- 
ern Orthodoxy the largest “confession- 
al family” in the World Council. 

—Integration of the International 
Missionary Council into the WCC. 

—Adoption of an appeal to all gov- 
ernments to make every effort to take 
“reasonable risks for peace” in order 
to dispel the climate of suspicion that 
leads to war. The assembly also en- 
dorsed a report warning that years of 
living under the threat of nuclear war 
will reduce mankind’s sense of hu- 
man worth and dignity. 

—Endorsement of a report on Chris- 
tian witness which urged creation of 
cells of Christian laymen and women 
in areas where the church has lost 
contact with the masses. 

—Election of six new presidents 
and a 100-member (formerly 90- 
member) central committee. 

—Participation in the first official 
WCC communion service celebrated 
according to the Anglican rite. Al- 
though the service was open to all, 
Orthodox and some Lutheran church- 
men, in accordance with their doc- 
trines, did not participate. 

—Expression of solidarity with 
those in South Africa who oppose the 
government's racial policies. 

—Adoption of a report from the 
WCC’s Division of Inter-Church Aid 
and Service to Refugees which said 
that churches should encourage gov- 


ernments in programs of relief and 
and establish 
their own pilot projects where gov- 
ernments are uninterested. 
—Adoption of a resolution sub- 
mitted by Dr. Frederick Donald Cog- 


gan, Archbishop of York, that  pro- 


rehabilitation should 


vided for a message of Christian unity 
to be sent to the East German church 
leaders who were refused visas to at- 
tend the assembly. 

—Revocation of a report condemn- 
ing Portugal for repressive acts in An- 
gola. The assembly had endorsed the 
report by a margin of 179 to 177, but 
because of the closeness of one vote, 
the report was declared “meaningless” 
and was referred back to the Commis- 
sion of the Churches on International 
Affairs. 

—Approval of the first detailed plan 
for Christian unity ever acted on by a 
WCC assembly. The plan calls for 
interlocking communities of churches 
which recognize another's members 
and ministers and allow joint partici- 
pation in communion. Another unity 
report which the assembly endorsed 
calls for removal of barriers which 
keep members of different churches 
from taking communion together. 

—Adoption of a new Basis for 
WCC membership which specifically 
mentions the Trinity and the Scrip- 
tures instead of requiring only recog- 
nition of Jesus Christ as Lord, as in 
the original Basis which was adopted 
back in 1948. 

—Condemnations of violations of 
religious liberty through “legal enact- 
ments or the pressure of social cus- 
toms.” 

—Denunciation of anti-Semitism as 
a “sin against God and man.” 
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German Misgivings 


Misgivings were voiced in many Ger- 
man Protestant and Roman Catholic 
World Council of 
Churches’ action in admitting the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church to membership 
and electing Dr. Martin Nieméeller, con- 
troversial figure in the Evangelical 
Church in Germany, as one of its six 
presidents. 

Der Tag, West Berlin organ of the 
Christian Democratic Union, whose 
membership includes both Protestants 
and Roman Catholics, said the first ob- 
vious result of accepting the Russian 
church in the World Council seemed to 
be a tendency to keep out of discussions 


quarters over the 


“all problems which might anger the 
Eastern churches.” 

Der Tag said New Delhi delegates 
must have been aware of the fact that 
Niemiéeller “uses, or rather, misuses the 
pulpit and the Church to propagate his 
politically abstruse 
ideas.” 

It added that Nieméeller’s election 
“may be regarded as a signal for a new 
WCC course.” 

The Soviet 


méeller’s election as 


misty and often 


Zone press hailed Nie- 
a serious warning 
for advocates of “the West German Mili- 
tary Church traveling in the wake of 


NATO.” 


A Blow to Liberty 
while the World Council of 


Churches in New Delhi was calling for 
religious liberty, a Seventh-day Adventist 
minister in Greece was found guilty of 
proselytizing by a Court of Appeals and 
given a 40-day suspended sentence. 
The Rev. George Kotsasaridis, 47, had 
been acquitted last September by a lower 
but the local Greek Orthodox 
priest who instigated the charge ap- 
pealed the case. The Orthodox clergy- 
man maintained that Kotsasaridis had 
visited a number of families in his parish 
“to change their religion” and therefore 
was guilty of proselytizing, which is out- 


Even 


court, 


lawed in Greece. 


Still another appeal is expected. 


Heresy Trial 


A theologian’s trial on charges of 
heresy before a Dutch Reformed Church 
of Africa commission will be resumed 
January 30. 

Professor A. S. Geyser won an ad- 
journment to allow him time to prepare 
his defense. He is charged with heresy 
in interpreting the New Testament for 
his students and in criticising the 
church’s ban against nonwhite members. 
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Target: Adventists 


Seventh-day Adventist missionaries in 
the Congo accused United Nations 
troops last month of firing shells that 


wrecked the church mission’s office 
building and damaged several villas in a 
compound at Elizabethville. 

The mission buildings are a cluster of 
villas about 30 yards from U. N. head- 
quarters. They were shelled as fighting 
erupted between U. N. and Katangan 
forces. 

“We are everybody’s friend,” said a 
Seventh-day Adventist official. “We are 
here for our spiritual and medical work. 
Why should the U. N. shoot at us?” 

The Rev. Chester L. Torrey, treasurer 
of the World Conference of Seventh- 
day Adventists, who was on a depu- 
tational tour, was hit on the head with 
a small shell splinter. 

Official news dispatches said the mis- 
sionaries had been caught in crossfire 
between U. N. and Katangan troops, 
who had taken up positions in flower 
beds at the compound. Mission build- 
ings were badly damaged. 


Crusade ‘61 


In the Australian Crusape ’61, cover- 
ing 23 cities in four states, the Rev. 
Leighton Ford and Dr. Joseph Blinco 
of the Billy Graham evangelistic team 
rode the crest of a wave of spiritual en- 
thusiasm that started with the 1959 Gra- 
ham crusade. A major aim this year was 
to reach small communities untouched 
two years ago, and that half of Austra- 
lia’s population which is under 21 years 
of age. 

Police estimated that 10,500 attended 
a welcome rally in Sydney Stadium, 
where the platform party included Angli- 
can Archbishop H. R. Gough, Primate of 
\ustralia, and other church leaders. 
Three days later Crusape '61 was ofh- 
cially launched, with Mr. Ford in Bris- 
bane, and Dr. Blinco in Wollongong, an 
industrial city of about 125,000 some 50 
miles from Sydney. The Brisbane attend- 
ance was about 56,000, with 1,046 de- 
cisions; in Wollongong, more than 30,- 
000 came, and more than 600 decided 
for Christ. Every Protestant church in 
the greater Wollongong area cooperated. 
In one boys’ college more than half the 
students made public commitment to 
Christ. Both evangelists conducted serv- 
ices in other provincial areas, and ad- 
dressed also industrial groups and min- 
isters’ meetings. 

Mr. Ford assured reporters: “We have 
not come with some strange North Amer- 
ican brand of Christianity, or a religious 


sideshow . . . but Christ means so much 
to us that we want to share him with 
others.” 

In Sydney, whose population now ex- 
ceeds 1,500,000, attendance at nine cru- 
sade services totaled 97,000, with 2,832 
recorded decisions for Christ, including 
scores of teenagers. 

Dr. Blinco in an interview had spoken 
hopefully of the World Council of 
Churches meeting in New Delhi, observ- 
ing that though sound historic and often 
spiritual reasons lie behind divisions in 
the Church, these reasons must gradually 
fade. He rejoiced that Christians are 
“finding one another again in fellowship, 
in opportunities to serve together.” 

In many places during the crusade, 
which closed December 10, the evangel- 


ists were given Civic receptions. J. D. D. 


Sunday Versus Sobriety 


As a result of local elections held under 
a new licensing act, drinking is now per- 
missible on Sundays in nine of the 17 
“areas” in Wales. In an electorate of 
some 1,804,000 (not including some 
80,000 young people between 18 and 21, 
who are permitted to drink but not to 
vote) 47 per cent voted. “As expected,” 
commented one influential British news- 
paper, “industrial and Anglicised areas 
chose the Sunday open door.” 

The president of the Methodist Con- 
ference, after pointing to the election 
percentage as evidence of no large de- 
mand for Sunday opening, added: “One 
would like to know why the government 
considers Sunday closing good for Scot- 
land and not for Wales.” This was a ref- 
erence to a government decision which 
brought surprise and dismay in certain 
quarters by decreeing that Scottish pub- 
lic houses should remain closed on Sun- 
day. J: D. D. 


Church Union in Ceylon 


The Church of England’s attitude to- 
ward the proposed United Church of 
Lanka (see CurisTIANIry Topay edi- 
torial, June 5, 1961) presents bewilder- 
ing features. Not, however, to Principal 
M. A. P. Wood of Oak Hill Theological 
College, London, who has compared An- 
glican objections to the project with the 
situation in the early Church when 
Christians had “cold feet” about the ad- 
mission of Gentiles into fellowship. 

Recent efforts of an actively vocal 
group of Anglicans have contrived vir- 
tually to reverse a previous decision on 
the plan by pushing the “apostolic suc- 
cession” issue to the forefront. What 
emerges now is a Canterbury Convoca- 


tion decision stating that Anglicans 
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would establish intercommunion with 
the Lanka Church “provided that am- 
biguity in the rite of unification is re- 
moved so as to make it clear that episco- 
pal ordination has been conferred on 
those who have not already received it.” 
Basically this is the same rock on which 
foundered negotiations with the Church 
of Scotland in 1958. 

A significant note was nevertheless 
struck by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in a speech to the autumn Convocation 
of York. “In all our thoughts of unity,” 
said Dr. Ramsey, “we ought, I feel sure, 
to submit ourselves to justification by 
faith alone. That means in practice that 
in our attitude to other Christian bodies, 
we let ourselves as far as we can, be 
stripped of any boastfulness about our 
own possessions and our own standing.” 
The Archbishop then approvingly quoted 
William Temple, who had said: “Those 
who by God’s election have received His 
ministry will neither surrender it, nor so 
hold it as to make difficult the access of 
others to it.” 

Many feel that the intercommunion 
problem is only a part of a more funda- 
mental issue facing the Church of Eng- 
land today: Is she to adhere to the basic 
Reformation formularies of her Prayer 
Book and the Thirty-Nine Articles which 
are her legal charter, or is she to follow 
the Tractarian innovations of the last 
century? The whole subject had caused 
great controversy in England. Much in- 
terest was aroused by an open letter ad- 
dressed to the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York by 32 Anglicans, mostly pro- 
fessors and college principals, in which 
they urged immediate intercommunion, 
and added that nonepiscopal ministries 
were not to be considered in any way 


inferior to episcopal ones. J. D. D. 


FOR THE PERSON 
WHO WANTS TO SERVE GOD 


NYACK 
MISSIONARY 
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OFFERS 
EDUCATION FOR PURPOSEFUL SERVICE 
* Degree courses in theology, missions, 
Christian education, and sacred music 
New five-year music education major 
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Interdenominational student body of 530 
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Write for information 
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NEWS 
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Disputed Motivations 


Four American Methodist missionaries, 
jailed for three months by the Portu- 
guese government for alleged “conniving 
with terrorists” in Angola, were released 
this month and deported from Lisbon. 

Three of the four returned to the 
United States and promptly became in- 
volved in a dispute over the cause of the 
terror in Angola. The fourth, the Rev. 
Wendell Lee Golden, 39, proceeded to 
Southern Rhodesia. 

In New York, charges of “conniving 
with terrorists” were denied by the Rev. 
Edwin LeMaster, 39, 
leagues, Fred Brancel, 35, and Marion 
Way, Jr., 30. 

All labelled as false the Portuguese 
accusations that the had 
aided Angola rebels by permitting them 
to hold political meetings in Methodist 


and his lay col 


missionaries 


churches or mission grounds. 

They expressed disagreement with re 
ports by other first-hand observers that 
Communists had instigated and led the 
Angola revolt. 

“We can’t say 
aren't trying to capitalize on the revolt,” 
said Way, “but they neither started the 
war nor lead it. The Africans are rebel- 
ling against the deplorable conditions 
that have existed in Angola for almost 


that the Communists 


500 vears.” 

Other informed sources 
place more blame on the Communists 
and to attribute the violence to tribalism 
and fetishism rather than to nationalism. 


The Pittsburgh Choice 
Dr. Donald G. Miller was chosen last 


month to assume the presidency of Pitts- 
burgh Theological Seminary. Miller, now 
professor of New Testament at Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, will succeed the retiring Dr. Clif- 
ford E. Barbour next May 31. 
Selection of the 52-year-old Miller 
climaxed 18 months of work by a semi- 


te nded to 


nary-nominating committee. Theological 
considerations played a chief role in the 
selection process, inasmuch as there are 
sharp differences between conservative 
and liberal factions at the seminary. The 
Pittsburgh seminary came out of a merger 
between the old Pittsburgh-Xenia Theo- 
logical Seminary of the former United 
Presbyterian Church and Western Theo- 
logical Seminary of the former Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. A. prior to 
denominational merger. The seminary is 
the oldest and second largest among the 
seven theological seminaries of the 
United Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 


Miller is a member of the Presbvterian 
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Church in the U. S. (Southern), which 
operates the Richmond seminary and 
which is generally considered to be more 
theologically conservative than the United 
Presbyterian. 

Miller, a native of the Pittsburgh area, 
was graduated in 1930 from Greenville 
(Illinois) College, and won advanced 
degrees at the Biblical Seminary of New 
York and New York University. He took 


post-doctorate study at Faculte de Theo- 
logie Protestante in Montpellier, France, 
and at Basel, Switzerland. 

The Pittsburgh seminary announced 
this month the receipt of a $1,350,000 
grant, largest in the school’s history, for 
construction of a new library. The gift 
is a joint grant of the Sarah Mellon 
Scaife Foundation and the Richard King 
Mellon Foundation. 


PEOPLE: WORDS AND EVENTS 


Deaths: The Rev. Mordecai F. 
Ham, 84, Baptist evangelist under 
whose ministry Billy Graham was con- 
verted; in Louisville, Kentucky 
Canon T. C. Hammond, 84, world- 
renowned authority on Anglican af- 
fairs; in Sydney, Australia Dr. 
William A. Curtis, 85, former prin- 
cipal of New College, Edinburgh; in 
Melrose, Scotland . . . the Rev. Percy 
E. Warrington, 72, founder of Bris- 
tol (England) Theological College 
. . . Bishop Theodore Russell Ludlow, 
78, retired suffragan bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Diocese of New- 
ark, New Jersey; in Newark . . . Dr. 
Charles Ernest Scott, 85, for 33 years 
a Presbyterian missionary in China; 
in Philadelphia . Dr. John Ray- 
mond Chadwick, 65, president of 
Iowa Wesleyan College; in New York 
... the Rev. David Schmidt, 39, pro- 
fessor at Concordia Lutheran Semi- 
nary in Villa Ballester, Argentina. 


Appointments: As executive sec- 
retary of the General Commission on 
Chaplains and Armed Forces Person- 
nel, the Rev. A. Ray Applequist . . . 
as treasurer of the Wisconsin Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Synod, Norris H. Koop- 
mann .. . aS moderator-designate of 
the Free Church of Scotland General 
Assembly, Professor W. J. Cameron 
. . - as vicar of St. Mary’s, Islington, 
London, the Rev. R. P. Johnston . 
as pastor of the Baptist Tabernacle 
in Atlanta, Georgia, the Rev. Wil- 
liam F. Doverspike . . . As an asso- 
ciate pastor of the Central Presbyte- 
rian Church in Towson, Maryland, 
Dr. T. Roland Philips, pastor emeri- 
tus of the Arlington Presbyterian 
Church of Baltimore . . . as bishop of 
the Krishna-Godavari diocese of the 
Church of South India, the Rev. N. 
D. Anandarao Samuel . . . as presi- 
dent of the National Council of 
Churches in Germany, Dr. Hans 
Luckey, director of the Baptist sem- 


inary in Hamburg . . . as chairman of 


the Pentecostal Fellowship of North 
America, the Rev. James A. Cross, 
general overseer of the Church of 
30d (Cleveland, Tennessee) . . . as 
executive director of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice, Richard 
Wilson . . . as president of the Scrip- 
ture Press Foundation, Vincent C. 
Hogren . . . as editor-in-chief of Youth 
for Christ Magazine, Ron Wilson. 


Elections: As chairman of Chris- 
tian Business Men’s Committee In- 
ternational, Andrew W. Hughes .. . 
as president of the Christian Writers’ 
Association of Canada, the Rev. Ber- 
nard T. Parkinson. 


Installation: As “Ecumenical 
Minister” of the Missouri Council of 
Churches, Dr. Stanley I. Stuber. 


Citation: As “Chaplain of the 
Year” of the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation, Air Force Colonel Samuel M. 


Bays. 


Resignations: As executive direc- 
tor of the Greater Oakland (Califor- 
nia.) Council of Churches, Salvation 
Army Colonel Bertram Rodda . . . as 
director of the Lutheran Immigration 
Service, Vernon E. Bergstrom . . . as 
executive vice president of World Vi- 


‘sion, Ellsworth Culver. 


Retirement: As president of Pa- 
cific Lutheran College, Dr. S. C. East- 
vold . . . as pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Pontiac, Michigan, Dr. 
H. H. Savage. 


Quote: “Every human ideology 
comes to an end sometime, and com- 
munism, too, will be a thing of the 
past, maybe much sooner than anyone 
presently thinks. There already are 
traces of crumbling and falling down.” 
—Bishop Otto Dibelius, at a Reforma- 
tion rally in the First Methodist 
Church of Los Angeles. 
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EDUCATION WITHIN THE RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY 


Christian Nurture and the Church, by Randolph Crump Miller 
(Scribner's, 1961, 208 pp., $3.50), is reviewed by C. Adrian Heaton, 
President, California Baptist Theological Seminary, Covina, California. 


Three convictions underlie the latest 
book by Randolph Crump Miller. First, 
religious instruction carried on outside 
the vital fellowship of the Church is 
often “both useless and dangerous.” Sec- 
ond, the church must engage in a clearly- 
formulated program of teaching its mem- 
bers to be the Church. Third, all activities 
of the Church have important educational 
implications. 

In this volume, Dr. Miller, professor 
of Christian Education at Yale Divinity 
School, gives the content and shares the 
spirit of much of the best contemporary 
writing about the Church—the place of 
the laity, her ministry in the world, and 
the bipolarity of her “gathered” and 
“scattered” life. His writing sparkles 
with lively quotations and churchly slo- 
gans. Although his writing may some- 
times lack integration and depth, it af- 
fords a good review of contemporary 
thought concerning the Church. 

At a deeper level, the author keeps 
coming back to his central convictions. 
God is at work in the Church; there is 
an important ministry of both the laity 
and the apostolate; education must be 
carried on “with theology in the back- 
ground and the grace-faith relationship 
in the foreground;” words and symbols 
are important when there is sufficient 
community and genuine experience to 
give them meaning and significance; al- 
though the life of the Church usually 
centers in the local congregation, one 
must always be aware of the total eccu- 
menical relations which the Church must 
maintain. 

One of the finest contributions of the 
book is Dr. Miller’s careful distinction 
between “religious instruction” and 
“Christian nurture.” He points out that 
in England and West Germany there 
are very carefully worked-out and well- 
taught systems of religious instruction. 
Pupils who go through these programs 
of study are “better informed than young 
Christians in any other country. But 
there is a universal report that there is 

ically no transfer to Church loy- 
alty” (p. 2). The reason for such dis- 
appointing results is that the instruction 


is not carried on in the midst of the 
religious community which practices the 
truths taught. Only education in and 
by the whole church congregation will 
do the central task of Christian education 
which he defines as “helping the indi- 
vidual, by God’s grace, to become a be- 
lieving and committed member of the 
community of the Holy Spirit, obedient 
to Christ as his Lord and Master, and 
living as a Christian to the best of his 
ability in all his relationships” Cp. 4). 
“The Church’s task is to lead him to the 
point where he can make a commitment 
on his own and maintain it in the face 
of all the obstacles which life may place 
before him” (p. 4). Later on, Dr. Miller 
makes it clear that the crucial matter of 
“decision” does not rest primarily on in- 
formation. It rests rather on meaning 
and discernment. “When we have dis- 
cerned God’s claim on us, we are enabled 
freely to make a commitment, if we will” 
(p. 61). It is out of the matrix of the 
total Church community that one can 
gather the meaning and discernment for 
such commitment. 

A few of the limitations of the book 
may be listed. First, the jacket of the 
book states that it contains “a practical 
program for effective Christian educa- 
tion.” No very adequate outline of such 
a program is given. Second, the author 
has a completely uncritical view of the 
use of symbolism with children. Third, 
such slogans as “quality begets quantity” 
(p. 110) lead to more misunderstanding 
than understanding. Four, although most 
of the book is ecumenical theology, his 
treatment of the sacraments is Episco- 
palian: “Baptism is incorporation into 
the body of Christ by the power of the 
Holy Spirit” (pp. 110-111). Of course, 
he advocates infant baptism although he 
admits it was not practiced until the 
second century (p. 24) and he cites 
Karl Barth and Emil Brunner against it 
(p. 110). When he discusses the Lord’s 
Supper, he insists that children must 
have full instruction and Confirmation 
before full participation. He goes on to 
describe the status of the children who 
are “ready for the Lord’s Supper before 
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they are old enough to undertake the 
kind of discipline necessary for Confir- 
mation” (p. 116). “From the standpoint 
of worship and education, children can 
best be prepared to participate in the 
Lord’s Supper by partial participation. 
In those churches which bring communi- 
cants to the Altar rail, at family service 
the entire family comes forward. Those 
who are not yet admitted to Holy Com- 
munion place their arms behind them 
and they receive a prayer of blessing 
(with laying on of hands) instead of the 
bread and wine. Just as we don’t keep 
children away from the table because 
there are some foods they cannot eat, 
so we do not keep them away from the 
Lord’s presence, even if they do not par- 
take of the elements” (p. 116). No 
doubt many Christians will question such 
practices. 

The reviewer feels the book is worthy 
and ought to receive wide reading and 
consideration. C. Aprian Heaton 


BY THE WORKS OF THELAW... 


Freedom and the Law, by Bruno 
Leoni (D. Van Nostrand Co., 1961, 
190 pp., $6), is reviewed by John 
Feikens, Federal Judge, Michigan 
Southeast District. 


To make a long (but interesting) story 
short, Professor Leoni’s thesis is this: 

Freedom of the individual, now so 
severely restricted, will be restored when 
the enveloping tendency to inflated leg- 
islation (i.e. too many laws passed by 
temporarily in-office legislative majorities 
at the expense of and to the detriment 
of minorities) is retarded, and such non- 
group law which is needed in a well- 
ordered society is “discovered” through 
the judicial process by judges who recog- 
nize the continued need of its develop- 
ment and who with the aid of the doc- 
trine of precedents apply such law only 
to the litigants before them. 

This is necessary simplification of a 
well-reasoned theme repeatedly kept from 
being doctrinaire by the author's excell- 
ing ability to analyze in a practical way 
one of the great problems of government. 

So much of today’s “thinking” in gov- 
ernment and politics is stultified by labels 
—that easy method of voicing opinion 
reached through glandular process. 
Leoni’s hard reasoning lobs many an 
effective shell into the lightly-fought-for 
positions of our present day do-gooder 
newspaper columnists and TV commen- 
tators who believe that all problems are 
capable of solution through the enact- 
ment of legislation. 


This book is not easy to read but then 
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| that is just my point: it does set out 


effectively the guideposts for reducing 
the burden of smothering legislation. It 
attempts no outline of specific applica- 
tion of the thesis between the areas of 
One 


might argue that it is at just this point 


legislation and the common law. 


when the book becomes exceptionally 


interesting that the author should at- 
tempt application, but this he artfully 
declines. Ingenuously he responds, to 
our disappointment, by saying that such 
application would itself be the writing 
of a code and therefore more proposed 
legislation. 

I suggest that this would be a good 
place to begin a second book, for if the 
goal that Professor Leoni seeks is to be 
attained, the application will have to be 


made. Joun FErKens 


TALKING IT OVER 


Catholic Theology in Dialogue, by 
Weigel, S.J. CHarper, 
1961, 126 pp., $2.75), is reviewed 
by James Daane, Editorial Associate, 
CHRISTIANITY Topay. 


Gustave 


In a forthright, no-dodge ecumenical 
Catholic Gustave 
Weigel, S.J., discusses the religious dif- 
ferences separating Roman Catholic and 
Protestant churches. The book breathes 
the spirit of a fellow Christian explain- 
ing the Roman Catholic definition of the 
Christian faith within a context of sym- 
pathetic understanding of a Protestant’s 


conversation Roman 


sincere objections. Most Protestants 
would profit greatly by this little book. 
The profit is likely to be enlarged sym- 
pathy for the Roman Catholic position 
and a deeper objection to it. 

Weigel wiggles out of nothing. Bible 
and Tradition, Sacrament and Symbol, 
Revelation, Dogma, papal infallibility, 
and the relationship of Church and 
State, are all met head on. The formative 


principle creating the differential in Ro-- 


man Catholic and Protestant thought on 
all of these matters is the analogia entis 
(the analogy of being). For example, 
the Church, says Weigel, is the onto- 
logical extension of the Incarnation. This 
means, on the one hand, that the Church 
is not identical with the physical body 
of Christ. On the other, it does not mean 
that the Church is merely like or, similar 
to, the body of Christ. It is analogically 
the body of Christ, that is, it shares onto- 
logically in the being of the physical 
body of Christ. Similarly, the Word of 
God is not in literal sense identical with 
the Bible; rather the Bible ontologically 
shares in the Word of God, and the 


dead letter of the written word comes 
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to life in Tradition. Although, says Wei- 
gel, Karl Barth called the “analogy of 
being” an invention of Anti-Christ, it 
is a very godly concept. 

Protestants will, I think dissent from 
Weigel’s declaration that “On the rock 
of the Incarnation all theologies must be 
tested.” The reality and nature of the 
Church is grounded specifically in the 
resurrected Lord and his outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit. The body of the Incar- 
nation was put to death on the Cross. As 
a familiar hymn has it, the Church is 
God's “new creation.” To make the In- 
carnation the definitive explanation of 
the Church, is like explaining the Chris- 
tian man without definitive reference to 
the Cross, Resurrection, and Pentecost. 

Theological conversation between Ro- 
man Catholic and Protestant thinkers 
should be encouraged. It will bring us 
personally closer together, and theologi- 
cally farther apart. Since few Protestants 
adequately understand Roman thought, 
things will have to get worse, if ever they 
are to get better. James Daan 


| THINK?—I DO? 


Persons in Relation, by John Mac- 
murray (Harper, 1961, 235 pp., 
$5), is reviewed by Gordon H. 
Clark, Professor of Philosophy, But- 
ler University. 


Macmurray’s Gifford Lectures of 1954 
have been extravagantly praised as the 
subject of discussion for the next 100 
years. Perhaps, however, less enthusiasm 
and more discrimination would be better. 

Granted the author's powerful case 
against understanding persons as organ- 
isms, and society as organic; granted his 
rejection of “social evolution” in favor 
of “history”; granted his most interesting 
points of distinction between a human 
infant and a baby animal; can one there- 
fore conclude that human beings are 
distinguished from animals, not by think- 
ing, but by doing? Shall I think be 
replaced by I do? A Facio without a 
prior Cogito? 

The advantage Macmurray sees in I 
do over I think lies in the avoidance of 
solipsism. Now, solipsism may indeed be 
a reductio ad absurdum of any thesis 
which implies it Cp. 17), but does this 
quite justify the author in prohibiting 
the question, How do we know that there 
are other persons (p. 77)? This criticism 
seems pertinent because the author 
admits that the “original knowledge of 
the Other, as the correlate of my own 
activity, is undiscriminated.” 

By emphasizing I do above I think, the 
author is able to conclude that “The 








ey 
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validity of a theological doctrine, for 
instance, cannot be determined merely by 
asking whether it is true. . . . Its validity 
depends also upon the valuation with 
which it is integrated in action” (pp. 173- 
174). Valuation, however, is aesthetic, 
and in religion aesthetics is primary — 
doctrine is secondary and negative. 

Admittedly Macmurray qualifies this 
anti-intellectualism. In distinguishing 
physical happenings and animal action 
from human doing, he is forced to take 
account of thinking and knowing. The 
I do “necessarily includes the I think... . 
Thought presupposes knowledge and 
knowledge presupposes action and exists 
only in action.” Cp. 209). Would it not 
seem, however, that knowledge presup- 
poses thought and can occur without 
action? Of course, not without intellectual 
action, but without physical doing? There 
seems to be ambiguity in the words doing 
and action. 

In general, the stress on the Other 
which includes oneself, with the con- 
clusion that “The question whether the 
world is personal is the question whether 
God exists,” either implies pantheism 
(which the author denies, p. 223), or a 
pluralistic world of finite selves. It is 
hard to discover any aid to Christianity 
in the argument. Gorvon H. Crarx 


THE EVIDENCE SPEAKS 


Archaeology and the Bible, by G. 
Frederick Owen (Revell, 1961, 384 
pp-, $4.95), is reviewed by Merrill 
F. Unger, Professor of Old Testa- 
ment and Semitics, Dallas Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


This helpful and inspiring survey of 
archaeological research in Bible lands, 
despite its title, deals preponderatingly 
with Old Testament archaeological finds. 
It is, however, a lucid and reliable vol- 
ume which the student, as well as the 
more popular reader, will find fascinating. 
The author’s treatment is remarkably 
balanced and restrained and in many 
ways will delight the reverent and con- 
structive student of the Bible. An ex- 
ample of this spirit is the author's sum- 
mary of Garstang’s excavations at Jericho 
and his comparison of these in the light 
of the findings of the later expedition 
conducted by the British School of Ar- 
chaeology and the American Schools of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem under the 
direction of Kathleen Kenyon from 1952 
on. “It now seems quite possible that 
further study of its (Jericho’s) Late 
Bronze ruins will be best made, not from 
the mound but from the records and 
temains of Garstang’s finds, which are 


preserved in the Archaeological Museum 
in Jerusalem” (p. 289). 

The author’s treatment of the date of 
the Exodus likewise shows he favors an 
early date about 1446 3B.c. This is all 
the more noteworthy in the face of the 
current popularity of later-date theories. 


The author's observations on the excava- | 


tions of Mme. Judith Marquet-Krause at 
Ai in 1934 and 1935 constitute another 
example of his judicious interpretation 
of the evidence and his fairness in re- 
fusing to jump at incomplete data to 
discredit the biblical narrative. This vol- 
ume ought to have a salutary effect in 
a day when many archacologists are more 
afraid of being accused of defending the 
Bible than they are fearful of interpret- 
ing evidence erroneously to cast aspersion 
upon its historical reliability. 

Merritt F. UNceErR 


GENTLEMAN OR CHRISTIAN? 


Forgiveness and Hope, by Rachel 
Henderlite (John Knox Press, 1961, 
127 pp., $2.75), is reviewed by 
John Pott, Minister, Third Chris- 
tian Reformed Church of Roseland, 
Chicago. 


The introduction and the four chap- | 


ters which comprise this book were orig- 
inally delivered in 1959 as the George 
McNutt Lectures to the faculty and stu- 


dents of the Louisville Theological Semi- | 


nary. 

The thesis underlying these lectures 
is that Christian education must first pro- 
duce Christians before there can be any 
question of further, distinctive educa- 
tion. One becomes a Christian only by 
responding in faith to God’s gracious 
offer of love in Christ (justification by 
faith), not by any human attempt, how- 
ever noble, to win God’s favor. One gets 
to know this offer of divine love through 
the Bible, which is not a textbook about 
God, but an “eternally contemporary 
vehicle for the Living Christ.” As such, 
the Bible speaks Christ’s Word right 
now. An acceptance of that Word in 
faith makes one a Christian. God, of 
course, knows man is a sinner. That He 
will nonetheless accept him is precisely 
what makes this a loving offer of grace. 
The resulting new life in Christ recon- 
ciles two contradictory elements in man’s 
make-up: his utter misery and his gran- 
deur. This “reconciliation” brings about 
a new freedom. Henceforth, life for the 
Christian turns around a new center. 
Although now led by the Spirit, the 
Christian must engage in an agonizing 
struggle to live out his Father’s purpose 
with him. This is done, the author con- 
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tinues, not merely in private, but in the 
fellowship of the church, which “is com- 
posed of forgiven men and entrusted 
with the stewardship of God’s grace.” 
Finally, the church, aware of the fact 
that it is a new creation, must be on the 
march, for God is on the march in her 
and through her. God is moving for- 
ward, irresistibly and triumphantly, until 
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Edited by Earl L. Douglass 


... 25th year under editorship of Dr. Douglass. An 
authoritative commentary on International Sunday 
School Lessons... based on King James Bible. ‘‘I 
have come to have particular delight in the work of 
this author. No volume in this field is at once more 
practical and evangelical.’ Daniel A. Poling. $325 
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the final goal—“an eternal community of 
all men everywhere”—is reached. 

This book is a refreshing re-emphasis 
of what Christian education was always 
meant to be. In an era when becoming 
a gentleman was often taught to mean 
the same thing as becoming a Christian, 
a book such as the above was long over- 
due. Theologically, the author raises 
some questions in the mind of the re- 
viewer—in regard to the nature of the 
Bible as well as to the purpose of God 
to save all—questions which might have 
been answered more satisfactorily by 
utter fidelity to the whole Bible. May 
this excellent book enjoy a wide reading. 

Joun Porr 


LITURGICS LIMITED 


Christian Worship, by T. S. Garrett 
(Oxford, 1961, 190 pp-, $3.50), is 
reviewed by Floyd Doud Shafer, 
Minister, Salem Presbyterian 
Church, Salem, Indiana. 


There are many superior, introductory 
works on the history and meaning of 
worship, but this is not one of them, 
unless we are prepared to believe that 
developments in the Church of South 
India set the norms of interpretations 
and progress in liturgics. Mr. Garrett is 
a pastor in that church and is under- 
standably enthusiastic with it. His 10 
chapters are good in that they present 
many interesting explanations, discuss 
aspects of worship related to ecumenics, 
quote numerous ancient documents, and 
rely considerably on Dix, Jungman, Max- 
well, and Brilioth. They are poor in that 
they presuppose broad knowledge of the 
terms and history of worship, attempt to 
cover too much ground (all the West 
and some of the East) in far too brief 
a space and, consequently, are quite 
jerky and lacking in continuity. The 


slight attention given to the work of Lu-- 


ther and Calvin and the excessive space 
allotted Anglican developments give an 
inaccurate view of the historical picture. 

Froyp Doup SHAFER 


GROUNDLESS ASSUMPTION 


Man, God, and Magic, by Ivar Liss- 
ner (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1961, 
344 pp., $5.95), is reviewed by 
Francis R. Steele, Home Secretary, 
North Africa Mission. 


The two most tantalizing questions 
concerning early man are, “whence did 
he come?” and “what was he like?” Pop- 
ular answers suggest that man was the 
final stage in a long evolutionary devel- 
opment from fish through amphibians, 
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reptiles, mammals, and primates and that 
the earliest hominids were extremely 
ptimitive savages. Lissner argues strongly 
against this and insists that the earliest 
forms of man known to science were 
spiritually-minded beings of complex 
moral concepts and sophisticated cultural 
relationships. 

He contends that there are parallels 
between the beliefs and practicing of 
little-known peoples still living at the 
extreme tip of South America and remote 
northeast Siberia on the one hand and 
the fossil men of past ages on the other. 
Both, he believes, were highly-intelligent 
monotheists. Chief evidence adduced in 
support of this theory comes from alleged 
connections between present-day animal 
sacrifices—especially of bear and reindeer 
—and shamanism with the animal bones 
and paintings discovered in caves utilized 
by men of long ago. 

Lissner flatly rejects a popular assump- 
tion when he states, “There is absolutely 
no reason to conclude that, because their 
tools were simple, peoples’ customs were 
gross, their language undeveloped or 
their religion primitive” Cp. 74, cf. also 
p- 303) and then he raises a pertinent 
question, “Why do we prefer to look for 
our origins in the animal rather than in 
God?” (p. 303). 

If the author is a religious man he is 
certainly not a conservative Christian as 
many of his statements indicate (e.g. pp. 
105, 111, 175, 203 and 309). But that 
makes his case stronger in the eyes of 
the scientist if, at the same time, weaker 
to the theologian. This book merits care- 
ful reading by all those seriously inter 
ested in the problem of human origins. 

Francis R. STEELE 


PULPIT CHOPPER 
The Ecology of Faith: The New 


Situation in Preaching, by Joseph 
Sittler (Muhlenberg, 1961, 104 pp., 
$2.25), is reviewed by Andrew W. 
Blackwood, Professor Emeritus, 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


A scholarly Lutheran neo-orthodox 
professor of theology writes about preach- 
ing in terms of “the mutual relationship 
between organisms and their environ- 
ment.” The first four chapters set up 
lofty ideals about the way preaching now 
ought to meet the swiftly changing needs 
of our time and still hold true to the 
Gospel with its high spiritual quality and 
strong ethical demands. 

These chapters give countless evi- 
dences of wide reading and original 
thinking, both about the preacher's mes- 
sage from God and about the kaleido- 
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From the 
Scriptures, from other literature of a 
high order, and from liturgical practices 
of the Church, the author draws support 
Often he writes well, but 
still the first four chapters prove difficult 
to read partly because they differ from 
anything else in print. 

The fifth chapter, “Maceration of the 
Minister,” moves on a level more easily 
To macerate means “to chop 
into small pieces.” Here the author's in- 
tent becomes clearer, his discussion more 


scopic changes in our time. 


for his thesis. 


accessible. 


practical, and his conclusions more nearly 
devastating. Months ago when this chap- 
ter alone appeared in print, it brought 
from pastors letters of sharp dissent and 
strong protest. Many of us, however, 
still feel that the figure of the chopper 
sets forth strikingly the facts about many 

a pastor today. (I Jere I do not deal with 
the able appendix, “The Shape of the 
Church’s Response in Worship.” 

At Yale and elsewhere scholars have 
given the book high praise. If the origi- 
nal student hearers of these Lyman 
Beecher Lectures immediately understood 
the first four chapters, and saw clearly 
how they led up to the fifth, then those 
young men have unusual intellectual 
with rare synthesizing ability. 
But such seminary lectures, as a rule, 
are directed toward the professors and 
the alumni, not the undergraduate stu- 


powtrs, 


dents. 

If any pastor wishes to broaden his 
intellectual horizon, and appraise the rel- 
evancy of his pulpit work, as well as his 
leade ship in other parts of worship he 
can find thought-provoking discussions 
here of the vast gulf between the change- 
less Gospel as men ought to preach it 
today and the swiftly shifting conditions 
of our day. As evangelicals we may not 
always agree with the author, but like 
Benjamin B. Warfield in other times we 
can often gain most from works with 
which we do not wholly agree. 

Anprew W. Biackwoop 


‘HEIGHT’ PSYCHOLOGY 


The Search for Meaning, by A. J. 
Ungersma (Westminster, 1961, 188 
pp-, $4.75), is reviewed by Orville 
S. Walters, Director of Health Serv- 
ices and Lecturer in Psychiatry, 
University of Illinois. 


Three schools of Viennese psychother- 
apy mirror the development of the indi- 
vidual from childhood to adulthood: (1) 
The Freudian “will to pleasure” describes 
the view of the small child; (2) The 
Adlerian “will to superiority” is a picture 
of the adolescent, whose aggressive ten- 


dencies hide anxiety that he may not 
become a full-grown man; (3) The 
Frankl “will to meaning” portrays the 
mature adult who seeks growth and de- 
velopment. 

This hierarchy of psychotherapies re- 
flects the viewpoint of the author, a sem- 
inary teacher and clinical psychologist 
who wrote this book after a year of study 
with Psychiatrist Viktor Frankl in Vienna 
on a fellow ship awarded by the American 
Association of Theological Schools. The 
volume is primarily an interpretation of 
Frankl’s logotherapy and its applicability 
to pastoral counseling. 

Although subtitled “A New Approach 
in Psychotherapy and Pastoral Psychol- 
ogy,” the author quotes Frankl as saying 
that ‘ ‘every good doctor always has per- 
formed logotherapy without necessarily 
knowing it.’ 


with meaning and value. 
Quoting Kierkegaard that 

forward but we understand backward,” 

Frankl takes sharp issue with “unmask- 


ing psychology” because back of the un- | 


masking process is the hidden tendency 
to depreciate spiritual values. There are 


many crises of personality that are not | 
traceable to unconscious processes. Since | 


man is always deciding what he will be- 


come, the realization of his latent capac- | 
ity is at least as important as the probing | 


of his past. Depth psychology must be 
complemented by a “height” psychology 
that relates the future to the present. 
Psychoanalysis has helped us to “under- 
stand backward,” but religion helps men 
to “live forward.” 

Frankl believes that a spiritual malaise 
is at the core of many of modern man’s 
problems. A feeling of meaninglessness 
arises from intellectual problems, moral 
concerns, ethical conflicts. To help the 
patient, logotherapy stimulates his capac- 
ity for responsibility and helps him be- 
come aware of the full spectrum of possi- 
bilities for personal meaning and values. 
Primarily a secular discipline, logother- 
apy refers and defers to the specialist in 
religion, the minister or priest, when 
necessary. 

The growing prominence of Frankl’s 
teachings and its affinity for articulating 
with Christian theology makes Ungers- 
ma’s exposition timely and useful. The 


author’s acquaintance with both psycho- 
therapy and theology qualifies him well 
for an interpretation of logotherapy as it 
bears upon pastoral counseling. At times, 
the originality of logotherapy seems 
threatened by its acknowledged overlap 
with Kierkegaard and other existential- 


The Frankl system empha- 
sizes the concepts of existence, freedom 
and res ibility whi é cerns | . . 

d responsibility which lead to concerns | study that examines the basic urges to 


. _ | Which the gospel must appeal: the urge 
we live | 
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Preaching 
Today... 


PREACHING AND 
BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 


Edmund P. Clowney. “One of the most 
informative books from the evangelical 


| press—acutely aware of both the classi- 


cal and the current systems of theologi- 


| cal thought.”—Dr. Lloyd Kalland. 








$2.50 


| THE PREACHER-PROPHET 


IN MASS SOCIETY 
Jesse Jai McNeil. A new, provocative 


to do, the urge to belong, and the urge 
to be. $2.50 


| MINISTER’S HANDBOOK FOR 


PULPIT AND PARISH 


Jesse Jai McNeil. “A practical and 


| comprehensive guide designed for pas- 








tors of non-liturgical churches—a pol- 
ished tool in the hands of dedicated 
ministers.”—John W. Bradbury. $3.25 


THE ESSENTIAL NATURE 

OF N. T. PREACHING 
Robert H. Mounce. A comprehensive 
presentation of the concept of preach- 
ing in the biblical idea of the herald; 
characterized by “sound scholarship, 


fresh treatment, and evangelical 
warmth.”—F. F. Bruce. $3.50 


THE PREACHER’S PORTRAIT 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


John R. W. Stott. These practical 1961 
Payton Lectures provide a clear view 
of the perfect pattern of the herald, 
steward, teacher and ambassador as de- 
lineated in illuminating New Testament 
word studies. $3.00 


At your bookstore or 


WM. B. EERDMANS 
Publishing Company 
Grand Rapids 3, Michigan 
Publishers of the Pulpit Commentary 
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ists. Many facets of Frankl’s concepts 
were earlier enunciated by Jung, All- 
port, and Carl Rogers. However, what 
logotherapy may lack in originality is 
more than offset by its value as a whole- 
some corrective to the counterclockwise 
preoccupation in most contemporary psy- 


chotherapy. Orvitce S. WALTERS 


SEVEN CLAIMS TESTED 
Knowledge, by Paul 
(Free 1961, 147 


is reviewed by Lawrence 


Religious 
Schmidt 
pp. $4), 
Yates. 


Press, 


he author attempts to test the claims 
of knowledge of seven world religions- 
Buddhism, Confusianism, 
Christianity and Mo- 
hammedanism, by the criteria of con- 
temporary kinds of knowledge. Finding 
that none fit he redefines religion as a 
group of statements whose purpose “is to 
express attitudes that lead to a way of 
life.” These attitudes can no longer be 
taught by stories, fables, and 
miracles. But “if the attitudes taught are 
to accord with rational beliefs belonging 
to the different types of knowledge,” the 
solution is to communicate these rational 


Hinduism, 


Taoism, Judaism, 


myths 


beliefs. Hence “myths and miracles as 


substitutions for facts will have to be 


dropped. They lead to intellectual con- 


fusion in a world where science is promi- 
nent.” 

This is a very clearly book. 
[he reader is never in doubt as to what 
the author is trying to say. Christianity, 
however, differs Some Buddhism, Taoism, 
etc., in kind, not in degree. As God's 
revelation to man it cannot be measured 
by the 


written 


vardstick of man’s reason. 


LawRENCE YATES 


TYPICAL CASES 


The Context of Pastoral Counseling, 
by Seward Hiltner and Lowell G. 
Colston (Abingdon, 1961, 272 pp., 
$4.50), is reviewed by Walter Vail 
Watson, Minister, The 
Presbyterian Church. 


Lancaster 


[This volume contains résumés of use 
ful case studies in pastoral counseling 
done at Bryn Mawr Community Church, 
Chicago, and the University of Chicago 
Counseling Center under the direction 
of Seward Hiltner by Lowell G. Colston, 
assistant professor of pastoral care at 
Christian Theological Seminary. 

The minister experienced in counsel- 
ing will find these case histories typical 
of the kinds of problems facing people 
whom he meets continually, and such a 
minister will profit most from the succinct 
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summaries that show abundant evidence 
of work meticulously done according to 
accepted standards in psychological coun- 
seling. Unusual success was attained in 
getting the counselees to talk effectively. 
Possibly any pastor interested in this 
important field will find this addition to 
his library of practical value. The im- 
portance of counseling in a churchly en- 

vironment is validated to some extent. 
Wa ter Vai Watson 


CALVIN STORY 


The Man God Mastered. by Jean 
Cadier, translated from the French 
by O. R. Johnston (Eerdmans, 1961, 
187 pp., $3), is reviewed by Thea B. 
Van Halsema, Author of Glorious 
Heretic and This Was John Calvin. 


It is not easy to write a “brief biogra 
phy” of John Calvin that is both com- 
prehensive in scope and colorful in detail. 
This Professor Cadier has accomplished 
in a recent book about his famous coun- 
tryman. Few know Calvin better than 
Jean Cadier, who is dean of the faculty 
of Protestant theology in the University 
of Montpelier and president of the Cal- 
vinist Society of France, and his book 
will be a welcomed and incisive sum- 
mary of the Reformers life and theology. 
Professor Cadier weaves his Ry of 

Calvin’s thought and method into the 
chronological narrative, but closes his 
book with a chapter on Calvin's piety. 
“Calvin removed the usual center of 
piety which was the soul of man, its 
needs, and its outpourings and restored 
to piety its true centre—God.” Empha- 
sizing the “living relationship with 
Christ” which characterized Calvin's 
piety, Cadier points to such God-glorify- 
ing piety as the only source of unshake- 
able strength and certainty “in the dra- 
matic situation of the twentieth century.’ 

Tues B. Van Hatsema 


HELP FOR ADVENT 


The Story of the Christ Child, by 
Leon Morris (Eerdmans, 1960, 
128 pp., $2.50), is reviewed by 
Charles B. Cousar, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of New Testament, Columbia 
Theological Seminary. 


The nativity narratives in Matthew 
and Luke have always held a fascination 
for the student of the New Testament. 
Not only do they relate the mighty mir- 
acle of Christmas, but they also record 
the beautiful New Testament hymns, 
the Magnificat, the Benedictus, the 
Nunc Dimittis. In this small volume, 


containing a series of addresses origin- 
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ally delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Melbourne, Dr. Morris offers a useful 
commentary on the first two chapters 
of the gospels of Matthew and Luke. 
He seeks to tell the story in such lan- 
guage as to unveil for the non-Greek 
reader some of the riches of the origi- 
nal record. For example, he explains, 
when helpful, the significance of an 
aorist tense, and comments on the shep- 
herds as a despised class of people, and 
in general clarifies the English trans 
lation. 

One might have supposed that the 
devotional character of the study, which 
is subtitled “A Devotional Study on the 
Nativity Stories in St. Luke and St. 
Matthew” would have devoted more 
time and space for both the contempo 
rary implications and personal applica 
tions of the passages. However, with 
few exceptions (pp. 93-94), Dr. Morris 
limits himself to textual comments. The 
book should prove helpful to any minis 
ter or layman preparing for the Christ- 
mas season. 


Cuarves B. Cousar 


POOR AND WORSE 


God and the Rich Society, by D. L. 
Munby (Oxford, London, 1961, 
209 pp., $5.50), is reviewed by Irv- 
ing E. Howard, Assistant Editor, 
Christian Freedom Foundation, Inc. 


Professor D. L. Munby, Fellow of 
Nufheld College, Oxford, is a profession- 
al economist and is also somewhat knowl 
edgeable in theology. However, his eco- 
nomics is not of the free-market variety 
and his theology would not fit into the 
“Evangelical movement” for which he ex- 
presses mild scorn. 

This English scholar develops John 
Kenneth Galbraith’s thesis that the peo- 
ple of the West spend too much in the 


“private sector” and neglect the “public 


sector” of the economy. Consequently, 
poverty is no longer the problem in “the 
highly industrialized countries,” but 
rather “the quality of living.” So, to raise 
the “quality of living” in the industrial- 
ized countries and to eliminate poverty 
elsewhere, this author recommends gov- 
ernment taxing, borrowing, spending, and 
planning on a world-wide scale. Of 
course, the end result would be a regi- 
mented economy. The title of one chap- 
ter is the question: “Can We Control 
the Economic System?” which Munby 
answers in the affirmative. This author 
does not seem to foresee the destruction 
of human liberty which is an inevitable 
part of such a controlled economy. 

If Professor Munby’s economics is 





is 
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questionable, his exegesis is worse. Since 
the book is “A Study of Christians in a 
World of Abundance,” he makes some 
passing references to the Bible. The para- 
ble of the laborers in the vineyard furn- 
ishes an example of his “exegesis.” He 
says that this parable “offends our moral 
principles” (p. 71) and later (p. 86) 
explains that the parable teaches two 
lessons. “The first lesson of this parable 
may well be that the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven is not like the economic arrange- 
ments that are necessary in this world 
where men are paid according to their 
contribution by the piece.” Is this the 
meaning, or does this parable teach that 
men should be content with the wages 
they bargain for? 

Munby continues: “But the second 
lesson may be to make us look again at 
the overwhelming bountifulness of God 
in showering on us the wealth of an 
abundant world.” While this statement 
is true, it is not the point of this parable. 
Instead, the parable stresses the right to 
private property—a right in which Mun- 
by shows little interest. 

Dr. Munby never considers the real 
point of the parable in verse 16. 

God and the Rich Society is a good 
example of poor economics and worse 
theology. 

Invinc E. Howarp 


BOOK BRIEFS 


Monday Morning Religion, by Luther Joe 
Thompson (Broadman, 1961, 96 pp. 
$1.95). A cry to put Sunday religion into 
practice on Monday because every day is 
God’s day. 

Sparks on the Wind, poems by Morton 
D. Prouty, Jr. (John Knox Press, 1961, 47 
pp, $2). These well-written lyrics show 
warm sensitivity to nature and to life’s ex- 
periences. Awareness of God's reality, power, 
and purpose lends special depth and value 
to these selections. 

Lambeth, Unity and Truth, by T. Robert 
Ingram (St. Thomas Press, 1959, 52 pp., 
cloth $2.95, paperback $1.50). Author o 
jects to contents of pastoral letter from Pro- 
testant Episcopal House of Bishops on prin- 
ciple their decisions have no authority until 
they have first been consented to by the 
Church. 

More Little Visits With God, by Allan 
Hart Jahsmann and Martin P. Simon (Con- 
cordia, 1961, 325 pp., $3). Excellent short 
devotionals, simple, interesting, well written; 
especially appropriate for families with small 
children. 

Looking Unto Him, by Frank E. Gaebe- 
lein (Zondervan, 1961, 208 pp $3). A 
message for each day of the year; comments 
on biblical passages (first published in 
1941), 

The Christian Answer to Communism, 
by Thomas O. Kay (Zondervan, 1961, 125 
pp-, cloth $1.95, paperback $1). In sum: 
know Communism and know and practice 
Christianity. Written especially for laymen. 





Meditations for College Students, by 


Donald Deffner, W. J. Fields, Ronald 
Goerss, Edward Wessling (Concordia, 1961, 
152 pp., $2.75). Meditations which have 
grown out of experiences of college chap- 
lains with students. A fine going-away gift 
for the college student. 

Always In Christ, Poems by Marie C. 
Turk (Concordia, 1961, 104 pp., $2). Al 
though not written for the ages, the ageless 
truth and radiancy of Christ shine through 
warm and clear. 

The Real Christmas, by Pat Boone (Re- 
vell, 1961, 62 pp., $1.50). Pat Boone pleads 
that we discover the real Christmas, the 
Christ, behind the symbols of mistletoe, 
tree, and gifts. Pat also tells us what gift 
he would like to put under our trees. 

A Flame of Fire, by J. H. Hunter (Sudan 
Interior Mission, 1961, 320 pp., $3.50). 
An informative and readable account of the 
life and work of Rowland Bingham, founder 
of the Sudan Interior Mission. 

Norlie’s Simplified New Testament, by 
Olaf M. Norlie (Zondervan, 1961, 763 pp., 
$4.95). A new plain English translation 
done specially to make the New Testament 
understandable to young people. 

The Shepherd of Bethlehem, by Gordon 
Powell (Revell, 1961, 32 pp., $1.50). Luke 
uncovers why the ‘deka kept their 
Christmas Eve experience so long secret. 

Meat for Men, by Leonard Ravenhill 
(Bethany Fellowship, 1961, 129 pp-, $2). 
A hard-punching attack upon sin, carnalty, 
and easy undisciplined Christian living. 

Service Book for Ministers, by Joseph E. 
McCabe (McGraw-Hill, 1961, 226 pp., 
$3.95). New service book for ministers es- 
pecially adapted for services on all kinds 
of occasions. 

Bought With a Price, by Arthur E. Graf 
(Faith Publications, 1961, 140 pp., $3). 
Lenten and other sermons for various occa- 
sions. 

He Is Not Gone, by Bernard Brunsting 
(Exposition, 1961, 139 pp-, $3). A heart- 
warming story of a father watching the 
death of his son. 

I Saw the Light, by H. J. Hegger (Pres- 
byterian & Reformed, 1961, 171 pp-, $3.75). 
Biography of Roman Catholic Dutchman's 
conversion to Protestantism now made avail- 


able in English. 


The Soon Coming of Our Lord, by Dale | 


Crowley (Loizeaux, 1961, 176 pp., $2.50). 
Sunday afternoon messages of a popular 
Washington, D. C., radio minister. 

They Lived Their Faith, by Fred Field 
Goodsell (American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, 1961, 486 pP-» 
cloth $5.50, paperback $2.50). An almanac 
of faith, hope, and love based on 150 years 
history of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. 


PAPERBACKS 


The Knowledge of Ourselves and of God, 
a fifteenth century florilegium edited by 
James Walsh and Eric Colledge (Mow- 
brays, 1961, 68 pp., 7s. 6d.). Reproduc- 
tions from medieval English mystical writ- 
ers Walter Hilton and Julian of Norwich; 
devotional expositions with an introduction. 

The Unchanging Commission, by David 
H. Adeny (IVF, 1961, 92 pp., 4s.). A 
reappraisal of foreign missions and the 
Christian’s responsibility. (Originally pub- 
lished by IVCF in America in 1955). 


| 
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books by 
ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD 


THE GROWING MINISTER. Dr. Black- 
wood offers guidance to the minister 
who seeks to attain Christian ma- 


turity. $3 
EXPOSITORY PREACHING FOR TO- 
DAY. 


an interesting dynamic approach to 
Bible preaching. $3 


It reintroduces to the minister 


BIOGRAPHICAL PREACHING FOR TO- 
DAY. “A 


bring valuable contribution to those 


practical book certain to 


who wish to follow this method.”— 


Watchman Examiner $3 


DOCTRINAL PREACHING FOR TO- 
DAY. ‘“‘Makes clear why those 


sat under him at the Seminary valued 


who 
the training they received.’’—Chris- 
tianity Today $3 


books by 
CLOVIS G. CHAPPELL 


MEET THESE MEN. Each of these 14 
messages is based on a personality in 


the Bible, applying them to today. $2 


CHAPPELL'S SPECIAL DAY SERMONS. 


Sixteen distinctively appealing ser- 
days 


Year’s Day through Christmas. 


mons for from New 


$2.50 


special 


books by 
JAMES McGRAW 


GREAT EVANGELICAL PREACHERS OF 
YESTERDAY. 
24 outstanding evangelical preachers 
from the history of the Church, from 
Wycliffe and 


Jowett. 


Biographica] sketches of 


Luther to Moody and 


$2.75 


books by 
CLARENCE E. MACARTNEY 


MACARTNEY'S ILLUSTRATIONS. Over 
1,500 classified stories, anecdotes, and 
quotes for use with your sermons. 


$1.75 


WHAT JESUS REALLY TAUGHT. These 
15 powerful chapters dramatize the 
eternal truths taught by Jesus to his 
$2.50 


Apex paperbound reprint. 


first followers. 


Order from your bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 
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tedemption Accomplished and Applied, 
by John Murray (Banner of Truth, 1961, 
192 pp-, 3s.). A British edition of Professor 
Murray’s ae on the atonement. 

The Sovereignty of God, by A. W. Pink 
(Banner of Truth, 1961, 160 pp., 2s. 6d.). 
A revision of a work previously published 
in the U.S.A. 

The Work of the Holy Spirit, by Oc- 
tavius Winslaw (Banner of Truth, 1961, 
223 pp., 3s.). A reprint of an earlier Banner 
publication when the title was Personal De- 
clension and Revival of Religion in the 
Soul. 

Robert Bruce, by D. C. MacNichol (Ban- 
ner of Truth, 1961, 221 pp., 2s. 6d.). A 
reprinted life of a sixteenth century Scot- 
tish minister of whom Livingstone said 
“No man since the apostles’ time spake 
with such power.” 

Sacrifice, by Howard Guiness (IVF, 
62 pp., 2s.). A revision of a devo- 
tional booklet, mainly for teenagers. 

Evangelical Belief, (AVF, 1961, 64 pp., 
2s.). A revision of the official interpreta- 
tion of the IMF basis of faith. 

The Life of God in The Soul of Man, 
by Henry Scrougal (IVF, 1961, 80 pp., 
2s..). A seventeenth century semi-mystical 
tract which influenced the Wesleys and 
John Newton. 

A Guild to Christian Reading, by A. F. 
Walls (IVF, 1961, 157 pp., 6s. 6d.). A 
total revision of an earlier work; it now 
lists over 1500 books with notes and index. 
Evangelical standpoint mainly, though other 
works also listed. 

The Activity of the Holy Spirit Within 
the Old Testament Period, by J. C. J. Waite 
(London Bible College, 1961, 23 op-, Is. 
6d.). The production is poor, but the sub- 
stance is good. Mr. Waite examines the 
neglected subject of the Spirit's work 
among Old Testament saints. 

Living With My Lord, by Elmer A. Kett- 
ner (Concordia, 1961, 76 pp» $1). A 
Christian Growth Study Guide. 

Preaching the Nativity, edited by Alton 
M. Motter (Muhlenberg, 1961, 136 PP.» 
$1.95). Nineteen sermons by nineteen min- 
isters, such as James Pike, Gerald Kennedy, 
Ralph Sockman, Martin Marty. 

1962 Daily Manna Calendar, edited by 
Professor Martin Monsma (Zondervan, 1961, 
$1.95). A devotional reading for each day 
of the year. Written by various evangelical 
ministers. 

Christianity and Aesthetics, 
Kilby (Inter-Varsity Press, 1961, 43 pp., 
$1.25). Brief but sharp probe into aesthetics 
from a Christian point of view. 

The Roman Letter Today, by A. Leonard 
Griffith (Abingdon, 1961, 77 pp., $1). Good 
essays on great Roman texts (first pub- 
lished 1959). 


REPRINTS 


The Gospel According to St. John II-21 
and The First Epistle of John, by John 
Calvin, edited by David W. and Thomas 
F. Torrance (Eerdmans, 1961, 327 pp., 
$4.50). This is a volume in the completely 
new translation of Calvin’s New Testament 
Commentaries into modern (and excellent) 
English. 

God's Freedom, by Donald Grey Barn- 
house (Eerdmans, 1961, 260 PP» $4.50). 
Volume VI of Barnhouse’s exposition of the 
Epistle to the Romans. 


by Clyde S. .. 


December 22, 1961 


Doctrinal 
Lutheran 
(Augsburg, 


Theology of the Evangelical 
Church, by Heinrich Schmid 

1961, 692 pp., $4.75). Com- 
pilation of theological statements from prom- 
inent Lutheran theologians of 16th and 
17th centuries. 

Fundamentals for Today, edited by 
Charles L. Feinberg (Kregel, 1961, 657 pp., 
$5.95). From this statement of Christianity 
vs. modernism of 50 years ago, “Funda- 
mentalists” derived their name. 

A Protestant Primer on Roman Catholi- 
cism, by Angelo di Domenica (Osterhus, 
1960, 168 pp., $2.50). Deals with prob- 
lems of a mixed Roman Catholic-Protestant 
marriage. Revised edition; first published 
in 1949. 

Human Development, Learning and 
Teaching, by Cornelius Jaarsma (Eerdmans, 
1961, 301 pp., $6). A Christian approach 
to educational psychology. First edition 
1959. 

Basic Christian Beliefs, by Frederick C. 
Grant (The Macmillan Co., 1961, 126 
$2.95). Basic Christian truths discussed by 
long-time professor of New York’s Union 
Theological Seminary. First printed 1960. 

Many Infallible Proofs, by Arthur T. 
Pierson (Revell, 1961, 317 pp., $3.75). 
Author, late nineteenth-century Presbyterian 
minister, had special concerns for Christian 
missions. 

The Dartmouth Bible, by Roy B. Cham- 
berlin and Herman Feldman (Houghton 
Mifflin, 1961, 1257 pp., $10). Contains 
historical background of Bible, section on 
Dead Sea Scrolls, and chapter on biblical 
interpretation through the Ages. 

God's Methods for Holy Living, by Don- 
ald Grey Barnhouse (Eerdmans, 1961, 181 
pP-» $3). Practical lessons for holy living. 

300 Sermon Sketches, by Jabez Burns 
(Kregel, 1961, 396 pp., $4.50). Sermon 
outlines for those having trouble in making 
their own. 

The Religions of Tibet, by Helmut Hoff- 
mann, translated by Edward Fitzgerald 
(Macmillan, 1961, 199 pp: $5). Trans- 
lated from German edition of 1956. 

Faith’s Venture, by Mrs. Howard Taylor 
(CIM, 1960, 160 pp., 6/6 paper and 8/6 
cloth). A reprint of Hudson Taylor’s shorter 
biography designed to introduce the busy 
reader to the illustrious founder of the 
CIM. 

Christ Is All: The Gospel in Genesis, by 
Henry Law (Banner of Truth, 1960, 188 
pp-, 2/6). Originally appearing in 1854, 
these sermons by an almost forgotten nine- 
teenth-century Evangelical leader are clear, 
direct, and forceful, and show forth Christ 
in a popular and relevant way. 

Robert Murray M’Cheyne, by A. Bonar 
(Banner of Truth, 1960, 192 pp-, 2/6). 
Reproduces the Memoirs of Robert Murray 
M'Cheyne published in 1840, but without 
the notes and appendices of the 1892 edi- 
tion. The toils of this saintly minister make 
most rewarding reading. 

Justification, by James Buchanan (Banner 
of Truth Trust, 1961, 528 pp., 15/-). Dis- 
cussion of justification by faith from 
spective of classic covenant theology chest 
published 1867). 

Moses the Law Giver (Baker, 1961, 482 
pp-, $2.95), and Joseph the Prime Minister 
(Baker, 1961, 241 pp., $2.95), b William 
T. Taylor. Biographical sermons by com 
tent preacher and writer (died 1902). 
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December 22, 1961 


REVIEW OF 


Cceinias Religious Thought 


ONE OF THE CRUCIAL PROBLEMS that 
confronts the Church today and always 
is the relationship between theology and 
Church. Theology has always had a 
profound influence upon the Church. 
From the lecturn of the academy by way 
of the pulpit of the Church, all sorts of 
theological ideas have shaped the life of 
congregations. Religious liberalism arose 
first in theology and then by way of the 
preachers entered the life stream of the 
family of God. I recall the case of a 
Dutch professor who became convinced 
that the universe was shut up in a 
cause-effect system of natural law which 
was unbreakable. In such a world, he 
insisted, miracles were impossible. Hence, 
he told his students that, if they were to 
be honest men, they would frankly tell 
the congregations they served that Jesus 
Christ did not arise from the dead. 
Theology and Church. .. . 

It is understandable, then, that we 
encounter the notion here and there that 
theology in the scientific sense can only 
be a hindrance to the faith of the 
Church. Theology is a subtle stumbling 
block, it is said, to the simple believer. 
Besides, theology always threatens to 
rule over the Church. Germany, as we 
all know, is the scene of much discussion 
about the demythologizing program 
spurred by Rudolph Bultmann. The 
New Testament, claims Bultmann, is 
dominated by a mythical view of the 
world in which the stories of the incar- 
nation, the ascension, the resurrection, 
and the return of Jesus Christ are at 
home. But even as we all reject the 
mythical world view of the Bible, we 
must reject these stories that go with it. 
Who cannot see that this discussion is 
far more than an academic game. The 
heart of God’s Church is involved here. 

Once again, then, is not scientific the- 
ology a danger which the Church would 
do well to avoid? 


« If we concluded that the Church 
would be well served to set itself apart 
from theology we would be making a 
great error. There is an undeniable and 
perhaps unavoidable relationship _ be- 
tween the Church and scientific theologi- 
cal work. Consider, for, example, the 
fact that we have the Bible available to 
all only because scientific theologians 
have been busy translating it from orig- 


inal languages. In the light of only this 
single instance, the Church has reason 
to thank God for theology. 

But, one may ask, does not theology 
make the matters of faith needlessly 
dificult and complicated? Is not the 
heavy theological discussion of our day 
in conflict with the words of Jesus: “I 
thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, because thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent and 
hast revealed them unto babes” (Matt. 
11:25)? The New English Bible has it: 
“for hiding these things from the learned 
and wise and revealing them to the 
simple.” 

Well, is theology a threat to the sim- 
plicity of faith? Is it the aim of theology 
to discover a deeper knowledge than sim- 
ple faith? We must be careful at this 
point, for if this is so, theology runs the 
risk of pretension and pride. It would 
then apparently know more than the 
simple faith and stand closer to the King- 
dom than faith stands. Theologians 
would be the elite, and simple Christians 
would be second-class citizens of the 
Kingdom. Happily this notion of the- 


ology’s task is a false one. 


{ Theology’s task is not to reason out 
the mysteries of faith. True, there have 
been theologians who have gone this 
way and have created a kind of special 
gnostic elite for their kind who then 
stood a rung above the mass of simple 
believers. But there is another path for 
theology. It is the path of service. The- 
ology does not stand above simple faith; 
it only seeks seriously to study the Word 
of God in order to serve the congregation. 

In service lies the only right rela- 
tionship for theology to sustain the 
Church. Theology was never meant to 
rule the mind of the Church. It was 
always meant to serve it. For my way 
of thinking, theology never seeks a 
knowledge of the things of faith that 
transcends the faith of the common peo- 
ple. Theology never seeks to unravel 
mysteries. The Gospel does not become a 
matter of science for the theologians 
while it remains a matter of simple be- 
lief for others. 

There are scholars who devote their 
entire lives to the Scriptures only to criti- 
cize them. The scientific knowledge of 
such scholars has, of course, nothing to 
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do with simple faith. But genuine Chris- 
tian theology is always occupied with the 
task of bringing the treasures of the 
message of God’s Word to light. One 
need only look casually at the Great 
Bible Word Book edited by G. Kittel 
to see that such a work is the fruit only 
of enormous theological study. Of this 
scientific activity, great good has come. 
For the work here mentioned has to do 
with the meaning of the words of the 
New Testament, and from it the message 
of the Bible can be made cleaerer. This 
can only serve the Church. 

He who supposes that study is not 
essential will fall sooner or later—and 
sooner than he realizes—into mere repeti- 
tion. And when the preacher merely 
repeats, he has stopped getting at the 
depths of the Word in his preaching. 
A great and pious theologian once said: 
the preacher who does not study is not 
converted. What he meant was that the 
preacher has got to keep listening to the 
Word and one listens well only through 
persistent and intensive study. 

The need for theological study stems 
from the nature of the Word of God. 
The Word comes indeed as the Vox Dei, 
but it comes only through the Vox 
humana. Hence, it beckons the preacher 
and the theologian to constant study so 
that these words which came as the 
Word in human languages now very 
ancient can become meaningful and 
fresh in the present. Thus, we must be 
critical of every theology which does not 
really listen humbly to the Scriptures 
and which sets itself a step higher than 
the people in the pew. But we ought to 
be thankful for every theology that has 
not stopped listening and that seeks, 
through its listening, to serve the Church. 


€ This theology will have great respect 
for the mysteries of the faith. Just as 
thousands of humble men have labored 
in faith so that the words of the Bible 
could be translated into the languages of 
the world, so the theologians of the 
Church will seek in their way to serve. 
Theology stands beside the Church to 
serve it by keeping the true light shining 
and deflecting the false shadows that 
have fallen and that shall fall over the 
Church in the form of faith-crippling 
heresies. 

The Church must prize theology and 
not reject it. But theology must deserve 
its place of humble service by keeping 
its relations with the Church correct. 
Both theology and Church must listen to 
the Word and pray to the Lord as the- 
ology serves the Church and the Church 
serves the world. G. W. Berxouwer 
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FOR A CHRISTIAN 
CHRISTMAS... 


Give Books that are Inspiring 
to Read, Beautiful to Behold 


ADAM TO DANIEL 

An Illustrated Guide to the Old 
Testament and its Background 

By Gaalyahu Cornfeld 

“A volume of very great distinction in its 
field...a new approach to Biblical schol- 
arship.”—Daniel A. Poling 

Over 425 superb photographs, maps and 
drawings, many in full color. $13.95 


THE HISTORY OF 
THE CROSS 


By Norman Laliberte and Edward 

N. West 

“A strikingly handsome volume...” 
—Times Book Review 

104 colorful and original illustrations, 

with learned explanations of the forms 

and meanings of the cross. $15.00 


A MAN CALLED JESUS 

By J. B. Phillips 

Twenty-six short, dramatic plays describ- 
ing the life of Christ as witnessed by 
those who knew Him. $2.50 


THE ART OF WORSHIP 

By Scott Francis Brenner 

Guidance for layman or minister on how 
to make personal worship habits into an 
art performed for the glory of God. $2.75 


MERE CHRISTIANITY 

By C. S. Lewis 

The author vigorously speaks out for the 
great common faith that unites all Chris- 
tians. $2.75 


THE COST OF 


DISCIPLESHIP 
By Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
“One of the most moving spiritual expe- 
riences that recent Christian literature 
affords.” —Pulpit Digest. $4.00 


THE CASE FOR 


CHRISTIANITY 
By C. S. Lewis 
A comprehensive presentation of the es- 
sential truths of our universal faith, by 
one of Christianity’s most eloquent 
spokesmen. $1.75 


All books now at your booksellers for 
Christmas giving... 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


‘HRISTIANITY 


WASHINGTON 5.D.C 
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The Year London -_ senna 
as 1941 ing some of the worst 
wane bombing of the Blitz, 
and the night was torn by shrieking 
explosions as whole neighborhoods of 
homes and blocks of office buildings 
fell to destruction. In the darkened 
basement of a bombed out church a 
tiny group of men, women and chil- 
dren huddled together waiting... 


A Strong Suddenly one of the 
Voice Out group, a minister, rose 
Of The with Bible clenched 
Darkness tightly in hand and 
began to speak in a 
voice that was strong with faith. He 
was telling the ancient story of another 
time when people had huddled in fear 
at the foot of the cross—and of how 
they had heard the Savior saying, 
“Father, forgive them; they do not 
know what they are doing.” 
An Old Story Somehow, the min- 
Told With ister was giving the 
New Power | words new power and 
meaning for the little 
basement group. Somehow, as he spoke, 
the ancient model of divine love and 
forgiveness was clear to them in a way 
it had never been before. Jesus had 
always spoken directly to his listeners 
in the language they used daily and 
understood most easily. And now, at 
last, in spite of the terrifying condi- 
tions outside, the words were being 
spoken again in the language of the 
people. A great calmness and faith in 
Sebee new courage and inner strength 
—swept through the once fearful group, 
and they listened in rapt attention as 
they heard in a fresh and more im- 
mediate language “The Good News” 
spoken anew... 
ANew It oe perhaps on just 
: such an occasion as 
Frenclation ‘his that J. B. Phillipe 


first conceived his 


THE re aga 


a vo 


idea for a translation of the New Tes- 
tament in the spoken English of to- 
day. During those trying days of 1941, 
it seemed particularly important to the 
Reverend Mr. Phillips that the mem- 
bers of his bombed out church should 
realize the full, present-tense vitality 
of the Word of God. As his project 
continued over the years that followed, 
he found ever increasing encourage- 
ment in the heartfelt gratitude of all 
who heard or read his work. 


The New At last, in 1958, after 
Testament the publication of four 
In Modern Pec ae nse of 

: the work in progress, 
—— Mr. Phillips’ single: 
minded devotion and skillful applica- 
tion of talents and knowledge culmi- 
nated in the publication of a transla- 
tion of the entire New Testament. Since 
that time there have been similar ven- 
tures by groups of scholars, but the 
J. B. Phillips translation has continued 
to offer thrilling new insights and spir- 
itual revitalization—now cherished by 
over 350,000 men and women in all 
walks of life. 


“An inspired and glorious achieve- 
ment.” 
—Dr. Daniel A. Poling 
Editor, Christian Herald 


“It would have saved me a great 


--deal of labor if this book had come 


into my hands when I first seriously 
began to try to discover what Chris- 
tianity was.” 
=—C, S Lewis 
Author, The Screwtape Letters 


AND MEANINGFUL 


FT FOR CHRISTMAS, 196! 


the deluze gift 
E NEW TESTAMENT 
TN MODERN ENGLISH 


Translation by J. 


Luxurious Black Leather Binding 
4 Genuine Gold Stamping ¥ 
* Ribbon Marker ¥ 
% Red Under Gold Edges 


edition: 


B. Phillips 


Finest Bible Paper 

Clear, Easy-To-Read Print 
Reinforced Head and Tail Bands 
Individually Boxed 


Only $12.50 at your bookstore 


WTI ee Rua OF BOOKS 


BY }. B. PHILLIPS SOLD TO DATE! 
: THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 


Note: 
MODERN ENGLISH is also available in a cloth 


A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 


edition at only $6.00 





